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_LUCID INTERVALS 








“Fishermen used to boast about what they 
brought back.” 

“Well—uh?” 

“Now they brag about what they took 
along.”—Judge. 


“The photograph flatters you,” comment- 
ed the plain-spoken young man. 

“Then it is more polite than you are,” 
said the young woman, indignantly. 





Gert—Listen, Mag, ain’t you gonna marry 
that good-lookin’ fireman? 

Mag—What, me marry a fireman! Say, 
dearie, I want a husband who'll’ stay at 
home nights instead of runnin’ to all these 
fireman’s balls.—Judge. 





Lawyer—You say you can bring witnesses 
to swear they were with you in a row-boat 
at the time the burglary was committed? 

Accused—Look ’ere; I can bring as many 
as the boat’ll hold!—London Humorist. 


First Book Censor—This book is some- 
thing terrible. We’ve got to ban it. 

Second Censor—lIs it snappy enough for 
me to read? 

First—Sure it is. 

Sevcond—Well, you know you fooled me 
once.—Judge. 


She—And now, Charlie, I suppose you will 
have to speak to papa about this? 

He—Yes, dearest, I suppose I must. 
er a pause.) 
phone? 


( Aft- 
Has your father got a tele- 


“Dishere radio,” said Uncle Eben, “brings 
in de speeches fine, but it ain’t no company 
whatever when it comes time foh de candi- 
date to shake hands an’ kiss de chillun.”— 
Washington Star. 


A young man left his home and went to 
Africa. After seven years he came back 
again, all rags and tatters. His mother 
kissed him tenderly and said: “You haven’t 
changed at all, darling.” 

“No.” he said. “You see, mother, there 
aren’t any clothiers out there.”—Life. 





Tramp—Pity a pore man what has seven 
little ones to feed. 

Passer-by—But we met a week ago and 
you told me you had five children. 

Tramp—Picture my astonishment next 
day, ma’am, when givin’ ’em their mornin’ 
bath, to discover I had seven. 


“You do not seem suited to each other at 
all. How did you come to marry her?” 

“Oh, she seemed to take a dislike to me 
when we first met, and I wanted to show 
her she was mistaken.”—Boston Transcript. 


Suitor—Sir, I want your daughter for my 
wife. 

Irate Father—Young man, go home and 
tell your wife she can’t have my daughter. 
—London Tit-Bits. 


Consoling Landlady, to heart-broken flap- 
per—Now, don’t be down-hearted, dearie. 
You’ll get over it. Why, look at me—I was 
jilted by three fellers, and had two breach 
cases, but, bless you, I’ve lived to bury a 
couple of husbands. 





Miss Romanz—Of course, you’ve read that 
new love-story of his? 

Mr. Crabbe (reviewer)—Yes; 
Very realistic, wasn’t it? 

Miss Romanz—Oh, the idea! 
dialog between the lovers was 
silly. 

Mr. Crabbe—-Well?—Philadelphia Record. 


I had to. 


Why, the 
perfectly 


They were on their honeymoon trip in 
the mountains, and the bride’s mother had 
insisted on accompanying the otherwise 
happy couple, Suddenly the groom let out 


a yell. “Phyllis! Phyllis!” he shouted. 
“Your mother has fallen over a cliff !” 

“Heavens!” screamed the young woman. 
“Is she badly hurt?” 

“Not yet! She hasn’t stopped !’—Legion 
Weekly. 

Mrs. Albertson—My husband has never 
spoken a harsh word to me. 

Mrs. Rolle—Ah! charming man—so con- 
siderate! 

Mrs. Albertson—Oh, no; so cautious. 





Muriel—Don’t you like a man who always 
flatters you? 

Madge—No, but I hate one who never 
does.—Boston Transcript. 

“Pa, what is-a bluff?” 

“Threatening to leave home if your moth- 
er has her hair bobbed, my son.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 





“How did you get to know your second 
husband?” 

“ 4 . . 

Oh, it was he who ran over my first in 
his auto.’—Paris Journal Amusant. 


“Mary,” inquired the mistress, suspicious- 
ly, “did you wash this fish carefully before 
you baked it?” 

“Heavens, ma’am,” replied Mary, “what’s 
the use of washin’ a fish that’s lived all his 
life in the water?”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Aunty—And were you avery good little 
girl at church this morning, Sallie? 

Sallie—Oh, yes, Aunty. A man offered 
me a big plate full of money, and I said: 
“No, thank you.”—Legion Weekly. 

An excited man caught the arm of the 
porter standing at the steps of a fast train. 
“My wife is on the train. Will I have time 
to get on the car and tell her good-by?” he 
asked. ; 

“How long have you been married?” par- 
ried the porter. 


“How did Rubinsky make his money so 
quickly ?” 

“Why, he established branch junk-shops 
close to all the important grade-crossings 
of the country.”—Drygoods Economist. 

Bingo—Why are you hurrahing for the 
opposing candidate; have you gone crazy 
with the heat? 

Stingo—No; I’m hurrahing because they 
nominated such an easy man for our can- 
didate to beat. 


At a college examination a_ professor 
asked: “Does the question embarrass you?” 

“Not at all, sir,” replied the student; “not 
at all. It is quite clear. ‘It is the answer 
that bothers me!”’—Boston Transcript. 


“Mandy, you didn’t call for our wash for 
two weeks, yet you sent me a bill for it just 
the same.” 

“Yas’m. Ah done tuk a two-weeks vaca- 
tion wif pay.”—Life. 


“Young man,” said ‘the magistrate se- 
verely, “you ought to be ashamed of the 
assault you have committed on your wife. 


Do you know of any reason why I should 
not send you to prison?” 

“If you please,” replied the prisoner, “it 
will break up our honeymoon.”—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


News Editor—Did you interview the celeb- 
rity? 

Reporter—Yes. 

Editor—What did he say? 

Reporter—Nothing. 

Editor—I know that. But how 
columns of it?—Boston Transcript. 


many 





“Is Gertrude a good friend of yours?” 

“I should say she is! She tells every- 
body everything unpleasant she ever hears 
about me, just to be able to say she doesn’t 
believe a word of it.”—Judge. 

Professor—I want you children to go to 
my lecture tonight. 

Robert—Couldn’t you whip us _ instead, 
just this once, papa?—London Humorist. 

Customer in Shoe Store—This shoe pinch- 
es my joint. 

Salesman—Sorry, madam, but all the 
joints in town are pinched.—Legion Weekly, 





FUN WITH THE MEDICOS 


Pruyn—Have you heard that horrible 
story about old Stiffe being buried alive? 

Dr. Bolus (hastily)—Buried alive? Im- 
possible! Why, he was one of my patients. 
—Toledo Blade. 


“I understand the doctors have given you 
up.” 

“Yes, but I really did intend to pay them 
some day.”—Life. 


The doctors were holding a consultation 
beside the bed of a man who was supposed 
to be harboring a diseased hip-bone. “I be- 
lieve,” said one of the surgeons, “that we 
should wait and let him get a little strong- 
er before cutting into him.” 

Before the other prospective operators 
could reply the patient turned his head and 
remarked to the nurse: “What do they 
take me for—a cheese?”—Dry Goods Econ- 
omist. 





Mrs. Gusher—Oh, doctor, how I should 
hate to be buried alive. 

Doctor—Calm yourself, madam. 
tient of mine need fear that fate. 


No pa- 


The young doctor and his friend were 
sitting at the club window when a richly 
dressed woman passed. “There goes the 
only woman I ever loved,” sighed the M. D. 

“Is that so?” queried the other. “Then 
why don’t you marry her?” 

“Can’t afford it; she’s my best patient.” 
—London Tit-Bits. 





REEL LIFE VS. REAL LIFE 


The Sheik, in the film, grabbed his victim 
And lugged her away to his tent, 
Where his subsequent actions were flagrant 
infractions 
Of every known rule for a gent. 
But Sadie, observing him, murmured, 
While she blushed to the brim of her hat, 
“Well, maybe I’m sappy, but I could die 
happy 
If some guy would treat me like that!” 


Later on, when the movie was over, 
And Sadie was walking back home, 
With deserts dissolving and Arabs revolv- 
ing 
In dizzying whirls through her dome, 
A young man tipped Sadie his straw hat, 
Attempting her progress to stop. 
“Say, beat it!” snapped Sadie. “You bum, 
I'm a lady. 
Go on or I'll yell for a cop.”—Life. 
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Regent of Abyssinia, “King of Kings,” Visits Europe 


QUEER, curious and impressive fig- 
A ure is that of Ras Taffari, the 
Abyssinian prince, who has been 
making a round of visits at Euro- 
pean capitals. Bringing presents of frank- 
incense, myrrh, other precious spices, gold 
and lion skins, this Ethiopian ruler, wear- 
ing his golden collar and followed by an 
imposing retinue, went from Paris to Rome, 
to the Vatican and to London, exchanged 
greetings with kings, president and pope— 
and maintained a bored expression. The 
only thing that made him smile was the 
queer antics of a fish he saw in a basin at 
Paris. At that time he laughed outright. 
It must be understood that it was some- 
thing of a condescension for the ruler of 
Abyssinia, one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest kingdom in the world, to pay a visit 
to these fresh, young countries like France, 
italy and Great Britain. His title is “Negus 
Negusti”—king of kings—and his ancestry 
goes straight back to Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. Nor is it often that the 
Abyssinian ruler condescends to go on a 
little visit. This is the first time the 
Negus Negusti has left-the country since 
the Queen of Sheba called on the great King 
Solomon some 3000 years ago. Abyssinia, 
or Saba, or Cush, or Punt, as it has been 
variously called, flourished and fought with 
Chaldea, Babylon and ancient Egypt. It 
was an Abyssinian army that the Jews 
called on for help at the time the Babyloni- 
ans carried them away into captivity. And 
sacred history might have been different 
if the Abyssinian army had not arrived a 
little too late. The curly hair of the Abys- 
sinians is easily recognized in the battle 
scenes carved in the stone excavated at 
Ninevah. 

There came and went the later empires of 
Persia, Greece and Rome, but Abyssinia 
lasted through all of them, isolated and 
independent. The Romans never conquered 
the country, and the Arabian tide of Mos- 
lemism rose and broke around her rocky 
boundaries without ever engulfing her. Mo- 
rocco, Tunis and Algiers have been taken 
by the French; Tripoli by the Italians, and 
pretty much everything else by the Eng- 
lish, but ancient Abyssinia has remained 
throughout the only independent African 
state, now a full-fledged member of the 
league of nations. 

Isolation has preserved the country’s in- 
dependence, but it has also kept it a kind 
of stagnant pool on the bank of the stream 
of progress. Here is what a recent trav- 
eler, Maj. E, A. Powell, who was a guest 
of the regent, said of Abyssinia: “We en- 
joyed the experience of stepping back into 
history for a thousand years; of passing 
almost overnight from the civilization of 
the 20th century to the barbarism of the 
dark ages. It is a land where feudal nobles 


ride abroad followed by retinues of squires 
and men-at-arms, where men still go into 
battle armed with spear and shield, where 
priests in golden crowns dance before the 
Ark of the Covenant to the clash of sistra 
and the throb of drums, where the Mosaic 
law of ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for 





a tooth’ is still literally observed, where 
warriors eat raw steaks cut from the flanks 
of living animals, where debtors are chained 
to their creditors until their debts are 
paid, and where the hands and feet of 
criminals are hacked off in the market place, 
and the trees bear human fruit.” 

The religion of the Abyssinians is a curi- 
ous mixture, as is the population. They 
are Christians of the Coptic sect, Christian- 
ity having been introduced from Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, about 330, but many elements 
of Judaism and heathenism are incorporat- 
ed in their religious practices. The head of 
the church is called the abuna, and he is 
so powerful as to be able to depose the 
king. This he did as late as 1916, when the 
emperor turned Mohammedan, and it was 





Ras Taffari, regent of Abyssinia, surround- 
ed by his court and nobles before his palace at 
the capital, Adis Ababa. Costumes and cere- 
monies, as well as the musical instruments em- 
ployed, are of great antiquity. The regent is in 
the foreground, bearded and bare-headed. 


thus Ras Taffari came to the head of the 
state as defender of the faith. In the sixth 
century the Abyssinian emperor was called 
across the Red Sea into Arabia to protect 
the Christians there, and the southern part 
of Arabia remained subject to Abyssinia 
for about 70 years. They were finally driv- 
en out by the Mohammedans who had con- 
quered Egypt and the rest of Arabia, and, 
says Gibbon, “encompassed by the enemies 
of their religion, the Ethiopians slept for 
near a thousand years, forgetful of the 
world by whom they were forgotten.” The 
churches of today, which are rather poor 
affairs, are built like Jewish temples, con- 
tain an Ark of the Covenant, a Holy of Ho- 
lies and a “Bethlehem,” or “House of 
Bread.” 

When invaded about the middle of the 
16th century by a Mohammedan tribe the 
emperor applied for aid to the king of 
Portugal, promising implicit submission to 
the pope. Help was sent and the empire 
saved, but when the Catholic priests who 
had been sent to the country by Portugal 
tried to induce the emperor and his family 
to change from the Coptic to the Roman 


-.° 


faith the ecclesiastics and the people put 
up so strong a resistance that finally all 
the Roman Catholics were expelled. The 
recent meeting of the Abyssinian ruler and 
the pope was very friendly, Ras Taffari be- 
ing received at the Vatican with highest 
honors, so it may be surmised that what 
happened back in 1600 has been forgiven 
and forgotten. 

As a race the Abyssinians are as badly 
mixed as their religion. They admit being 
Ethiopians but deny being Negroes. As a 
matter of fact many peoples and tribes, 
Negroes among others, have intermingled 
in this ancient country for many centuries, 
and there is a pronounced Negro strain in 
the nation. Generally, the Abyssinian has 
a high forehead, a straight or aquiline nose, 
thick lips, a pointed chin and very curly 
hair. They vary in color from black to 
light brown. Some ethnologists regard 
them as being of the same family with 
the Bedouin Arabs. In one district there is 
even a race of Jews, known as Falashas, who 
claim to have come to the country in the 
time of Rehoboam. Unlike most Jews they 
have a strange aversion to commerce and 
are interested only in agriculture and in- 
dustrial arts. 

The modern history of Abyssinia has been 
concerned largely with two European coun- 
tries—Great Britain and Italy. The an- 
cient empire had fallen into a state of vir- 
tual anarchy, petty chiefs being supreme 
in their own little districts, when King The- 
odore, a man of ability, started to unify 
the power again under himself about the 
middle of the 19th century. Being a great 
king of a very ancient country and learn- 
ing that Queen Victoria, head of another 
great nation, was a widow he wrote to her 
very affectionately, proposing marriage. 
When he got no answer to his generous of- 
fer, as he considered it, he became peeved. 
The fact that he had a wife—possibly sev- 
eral—was beside the point. He according- 
ly seized and threw into prison the British 
consul and all the other British subjects he 
could get hold of. This act promptly brought 
a British army of 12,000 men from India 
under Gen. Napier, in 1867. Being defeated 
in battle and the British captives having 
been delivered, King Theodore committed 
suicide. 

When the British withdrew the country 
was again split up among hostile and rival 
chiefs. First the Egyptians and then the 
Italians, taking advantage of the distracted 
state of the country, annexed that part of 
its territory bordering on the Red _ sea. 
While Emperor Johannes and Menelek were 
finally disputing for the supreme power in 
Abyssinia Italy made a treaty with the lat- 
ter. When Menelek seized the throne dur- 
ing the absence of Johannes on a military 
expedition Italy regarded the treaty as giv- 
ing it a protectorate over all Abyssinia, and 
Italians proceeded to occupy and fortify 
certain towns. Menelek, however, repudi- 
ated the protectorate and so crushingly de- 
feated the Italians in 1896 as to cause them 
to recognize Abyssinia’s independence, 

Ras Taffari is regent of Abyssinia under 
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his aunt, the empress, but is the real ruler 
of the state. He is a handsome bearded 
man of 33, of dignified bearing, and is con- 
sidered an enlightened ruler. He has sent 
a number of young Abyssinians to European 
and American universities to form the nu- 
cleus of an administrative staff, and the 
practical purpose of his European visit is 
to discuss the questions that have come up 
between his country and those powers 
which have African possessions all around 
him. One of the biggest problems on his 
agenda is the suppression of slave raiding 
in his own country. His government does 
not approve of such activity, but it is an 
ancient practice and very hard to stop. He 
wants it stopped because the league of na- 
tions doesn’t like it, and he wants his neigh- 
bors to help him put an end to it. The ad- 
vertisement, or publicity, he received on his 
European tour, where he was accompanied 
by 30 native princes, will doubtless increase 
his power at home and prestige abroad, and 
will open up the development of his country. 


Farmers Profit by Grain Rise 


Under the stimulation of speculative 
trading grain prices made exceptional ad- 
vances, to the great delight of farmers who 
hiad not disposed of their crops at low 
figures. Wheat went over $1.50 and corn, 
rye and oats also commanded unusually 
high prices. As a result the public has had 
to pay more for flour and other related 
commodities. Cotton and hogs also ad- 
vanced in price. The sudden rise of the 
market is said to have added $200,000,000 
to the farmers’ wealth. Followers of La 
Follette and some Democrats regard the 
event as a Republican political trick, but 
the administration explains it as one of 
nature’s little pranks. 


By speculating in corn Arthur Cutten, 
Chicago grain dealer, is said to have cleared 
over $1,000,000. Several others also made 
fortunes. However, Cutten takes particu- 
lar care to warn the “sheep”—the inex- 
perienced speculator—to stay away from 
the market. For every gain, he points out, 
there must be a proportionate loss, and it 
is mostly the “small fry” that pay. 

The $26,000,000 grain-elevator merger for 
co-operative marketing is not without op- 
position. The Nebraska Farmers’ Union 
warns its members against purchasing stock 
in the enterprise. Pointing out that many 
small co-operative elevators have already 
gone to the wall, C. J. Osborne, president 
of the union, asserts that it is “suicidal for 
farmers to dream of entering into such a 
gigantic plan at this time.” He questions 
whether the combination is taking advan- 
tage of the co-operative marketing laws to 
evade the anti-trust laws. Those who take 
stock in it, he says, “should remember that 
they are purchasing the holdings of five 
big coneerns at reproduction cost, minus 
depreciation” and that under such a plan 
“farmers would acquire elevators at the 
sellers’ own price and in a few years would 
learn that they could not realize on the 
investment.” 

A conference of wheat growers at Chicago 
referred to the merger as a “combination 
of grain trade interests and not in any sense 
of the word a co-operative marketing as- 
sociation of farmers.” The conference was 
called by Frank Lowden, chairman of the 
National Wheat Growers’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, and represented state wheat pools 
in Oklahoma, Texas, Indiana and North 
Dakota. Representatives said that none 
of their associations would sell any grain 
through the merger and that fellow mem- 
bers would not purchase any stock in the 
undertaking. 

Organization of the new combine, which 
will have an elevator capacity of 50,000,000 
bushels, has now been completed. Gray 
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Silver of West Virginia, Washington rep- 
resentative of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, was elected president. Head- 
quarters are at Chicago. The company be- 
gins business with a $4,000,000 paid-in 
working capital supplied by the grain- 
marketing companies taken over by it. On 
the heels of the announcement of the mer- 
ger the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which has indorsed the movement, has 
received an offer from 36 grain companies 
in the Nortwest of their entire holdings, 
including 34 terminal elevators and over 
1000 country elevators with a holding capac- 
ity of 65,000,000 bushels. 


New Era of Skyscraper Building 
The day is past when tall buildings can 
be erected promiscuously throughout a big 
city. Most cities have zoning laws which 
regulate the size, height, architecture etc. 
of structures. In New York, for instance, 
the height of new buildings is governed by 
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World’s “Largest”’ Hotel 


the width of the street. Skyscrapers may 
now be erected there only if they face a 
park or a very wide thoroughfare. This is 
to insure light and air reaching the street. 
To meet these conditions the Hotel Shelton, 
that city, is being built in “set-back” style. 


Elevator service also has a say in the 
height of buildings. The new Standard Oil 
building in the same city is being equipped 
with a new type of elevator especially de- 
signed for tall structures. It works with the 
push-button system. The passenger an- 
nounces his floor as he steps in the car and 
the operator pushes a certain button which 
automatically stops the car when that floor 
is reached. Arthur Longedyke told the Na- 
tional Association of Building Owners and 
Managers that the new elevator makes it 
possible to perfect vertical systems of 
transportation for buildings that tower 
1000 feet in the air. 


U. S. Cities Grow in Population 


The latest estimates by the census bureau 
show that 79 cities now have a population 
of 100,000 or over. Eleven reached this class 
during the past year. New York, our largest 
city, now has a population of over 6,000,000. 
This includes five boroughs covering an 
area of 315 square miles. The population 
of London is given at 7,500,000 but this in- 
cludes an area of nearly 700 square miles 
embracing many suburbs. Including a pro- 
portionate area, Greater New York has 
about 535,000 more people than the British 
metropolis. 


The population of the United States on 
July 1 was estimated to be nearly 113,000,- 
000. The census bureau did not estimate 
the population of some of the more rapidly 
growing cities such as Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Denver, Akron, Bridgeport, Houston 
and Spokane. The new estimates show that 
New Orleans has passed Cincinnati, Roches- 
ter has outgrown Jersey City, St. Paul has 
surpassed Providence, Oakland now out- 
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ranks St. Paul, and Providefice and &pring- 
field, Mass., have passed Grand Rapids. 
New estimates of population follow: Chi- 
cago, 3,000,000; Philadelphia, 2,000,000; 
Cleveland 1,000,000; St. Louis, 813,000; Bal- 
timore, 785,000; Boston, 778,000; Pitts- 
burgh, 625,000; San Francisco, 549,000; 
Buffalo, 545,000; Milwaukee, 492,000; Wash- 
ington, 487,000; Newark, 446,000; Minne- 
apolis, 417,000; New Orleans, 410,000; Cin- 
cinnati, 408,000; Kansas City, Mo., 360,000; 
Indianapolis, 350,000; Rochester, 325,000; 
Jersey City, 312,000; Portland, Ore., ,278,- 
000; Toledo, 276,000; Columbus, 266,000; 
Louisville, 258,000; Oakland, 247,000; St. 
Paul, 244,000; Providence, 243,800; Atlanta, 
228,000; Omaha, 208,000; Birmingham, 201,- 
000; Worcester, 195,000; San Antonio, 191,- 
000; Syracuse, 188,000; Dallas, 187,900; 
Richmond, 184,000; New Haven, 176,000; 
Memphis, 172,000; Dayton 169,000; Nor- 
folk, 164,000; Hartford, 156,000; Youngs- 
town, 155,000; Springfield, Mass., 148,400; 
Grand Rapids, 148,300; Ft. Worth, 148,000; 
Des Moines, 145,000; Scranton, 141,500; 
Paterson, 140,600; New Bedford, 136,600; 
Trenton, 130,000; Salt Lake City, 128,600; 
Camden, 126,400; Nashville, 123,500; Fail 
River, 121,000; Wilmington, Del., 120,000; 
Albany, 118,500; Kansas City, Kans., 117,800; 
Lowell, 116,000; Cambridge, 112,000; Read- 
ing, 111,900; Tulsa, 111,400; Yonkers, 110- 
000; Duluth, 108,000; Utica, 105,000; Okla- 
homa City, 104,000; Lynn, 103,600; Tacoma, 
103,000; Canton, 102,800; Jacksonville, 102,- 
500; El Paso, 101,000; Schenectady, 100,500. 


“Pittsburgh Plus” Abolished 


The federal trade commission has ordered 
the steel corporation to abandon the “Pitts- 
burgh plus” system. It holds the practice 
to be an unfair method of competition in 
that it violates the federal trade commission 
act and in leading to price discrimination 
it violates the Clayton act. The one dis- 
senting vote was that of Commissioner Gas- 
kill. He claimed the commission does not 
have the power to regulate the corporation 
in this respect, as the corporation, having 
legal sanction, is alone responsible to legis- 
lative action. 


“Pittsburgh plus” has been defined as 
that practice of the steel industry whereby 
all rolled steel except rails—regardless of 
where made—is sold at a delivered price 
which consists of the mill price at Pitts 
burgh, plus the amount of freight from 
Pittsburgh to destination. In other words, 
under the “Pittsburgh plus” system if a 
builder, say at Pueblo, Colo., was using 
steel made by a steel mill across the street 
he would have to pay an imaginary freight 
charge from Pittsburgh which in his case 
would add $24 to the cost per ton. 


This phantom freight charge has put so 
much money in the coffers of the steel mills 
that the legislators of 11 states, 6,000,000 
farmers and organizations and individuals 
in 28 Western and Southern states have 
carried on a long fight to eliminate the 
extra charge. “Pittsburgh plus” grew out 
of the old steel “pools.” It was firmly 
established about 1904. The industry re- 
garded it as a traditional custom. The 
steel magnates reasoned that since Pitts- 
burgh was the biggest production center 
the “toll” was essential to stabilize the 
business. No new mills can be built if it 
is abolished, warned the steel people. They 
say its going will mean market chaos and 
will benefit but few. 


On the other hand, the federal trade com- 
mission finds the system “is a monopoly 
contrary to the public interest and is in 
no way based on the law of supply and 
demand, but is made possible only by the 
dominant position of United States Steel 
in the industry.” 


It found that the illegal 
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practice added $30,000,000 yearly to the 
cost of steel products used by farmers of 
11 Western states. Of every 100 users of 
rolled steel 75 are farmers. Farms absorb 
three-sevenths of all the steel and iron 
made. Because most farm implements are 
made far from Pittsburgh the extra charge 
hits the farmer hardest. It is expected that 
with the passing of “Pittsburgh plus” the 
Pennsylvania city will give way to Gary 
or some other mid-West locality as a steel 
center. 


Wigs vs. “Bobs” for Women Lawyers 


Women lawyers are undecided whether 
they prefer the white wig or bobbed hair 
as something emblematic of their profes- 
sion. This momentous question was dis- 
cussed at Philadelphia during the annual 
convention of the Women Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion without a concluion being reached. Mrs 
Rose Bres, new president of the associa- 
tion, thought it a pity that the American 
courts discarded the traditional British re- 
galia of white wigs and black gowns. “It 
is only a matter of time,” she predicted, “be- 
fore lawyers, men and women, will be wear- 
ing wigs throughout this country. The more 
we stress the importance of proper cere- 
monials. and the necessity for distinctive 
attire in the courts the better it will be. 


“White wigs,” she continued, “certainly 
lend a distinguished air that is only right 
and proper for men and women in the legal 
profession to assume. I think they are 
perfectly lovely and they help people to 
appreciate the dignity of the law.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Harris, former dean of 
the Washington law school, admitted that 
most Portias yearn for the wig and cher- 
ish the thought that it will add to their ap- 
pearance. “I think they are becoming,” 
she remarked, “and they are imposing, too.” 
Some of the women not only spoke in favor 
of the wig but declared it should be curly, 
to keep up with fashion, Miss Felice Dar- 
kow, president of the Philadelphia Women 
Lawyers’ Club, also hungers’for the white 
headgear. “Arrayed in a white wig,” she 
explains, “the woman lawyer can command 
more respectful attention of a jury. A 
white wig will inevitably make an impres- 
sion and the more the public is impressed 
by the dignity of the law the better. I 
want a wig!” 

However, some of the speakers expressed 
doubt that all women lawyers would look 
their best in a white wig. Miss Isabel Drum- 
mond, assistant city solicitor of the Quak- 
er City, threw cold water on the proposi- 
tion by coming out for bobbed hair. “I 
think all women lawyers should be obliged 
to wear their hair bobbed,” she declared. 
“The courts are no place in which to both- 
er with hairpins and hairnets. And when it 
comes to wearing wigs, I say, firmly and 
emphatically, ‘No!’” Another speaker ad- 
vanced the idea that because hair is sup- 
posed to be woman’s crowning glory a male 
jury should necessarily become so inter- 
ested in the natural halo of a woman lawyer 
that it would agree with everything she 
said. 

“The flat-heeled, sailor-hatted, high-col- 
lared woman lawyer is out of date,” de- 
clared Dr. Ellen Spencer Mussey. “Feminism 
is an asset to women attorneys. It is the 
girl with the real womanly qualities who 
now appeals to the judges and juries. She 
should be as attractive as possible.” Miss 
Anna Cross, former assistant corporation 
counsel of New York, warned her fellow 
Portias that feminine intuition is not al- 
ways to be depended on in trying cases. 
“Women’s intuition is only valuable in 
picking a jury,” said Miss Cross. “Do not 
expect special consideration from the court 
or opposing lawyer because you are a wom- 
an. This is the sort of thing that hurts the 
sex. When you practice law get away from 
the feminine point of view. This is the way 
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to remove prejudice against women law- 
yers.” 

The association decided to seek standard- 
ization of traffic control laws throughout 
the 48 states. It is of the opinion that the 
death rate from traffic accidents cannot be 
lessened to any great extent unless this is 
done. It charges parents with the respon- 
sibility of keeping children off busy streets, 


Houston Statue Causes Controversy 

Enrico Cerrachio, sculptor, has executed a 
statue of Gen. Sam Houston to be set up at 
Houston, Tex. Gen. Houston was instru- 
mental in freeing the Lone Star state from 
Mexican rule. Cerrachio’s design shows the 
general leading his Texans into battle at 
San Jacinto. The work has precipitated a 
dispute. 

Though some descendants of Houston 
agree with the artist that the statue is a 
work of art and a perfect likeness, other 





The Cause of Another Texan War 


people are not so sure. “The statue should 
never go up,” declares Mrs. Robert Jones, 
a niece of the general. “The resemblance is 
so remote, the face is unrecognizable and 
the pose is awkward.” She says Gen. Hous- 
ton wore a plain black coat, fur cap and old 
boots at San Jacinto, though the statue 
shows him in “a double-breasted Prince Al- 
bert, a campaign hat and polished boots.” 
She also thinks that the general’s face 
looks like he had “just come from the bar- 
ber shop,” 


Question Governor’s Pardon 


Carl Magee, editor of the Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., State Tribune, wrote an editorial 
criticizing court decisions by Judge Leahy 
of Las Vegas. The latter found Magee 
guilty of contempt and sentenced him to 
three months in jail. Gov. Hinkle promptly 
pardoned the editor but the sheriff at Las 
Vegas refused to honor the executive order. 
Magee was released on $2500 bonds until the 
state supreme court can pass on the gover- 
nor’s power to pardon in such cases. 


Defense Test Brings Storm of Protest 


Churches and peace societies are loudly 
protesting plans for a test mobilization of 
the nation’s military power on Sept. 12. 
The event has been heralded anywhere from 
“mobilization day” to “inspection day.” 
Gen. Pershing calls it simply a “defense 
test.” He says its object is to “demonstrate 
and explain what preparations for national 
defense mean in our country.” On the day 
in question all military units—active and 
inactive—will assemble at designated places 
to show how quickly they can mobilize. 
These forces will include the national guard 
and officers and men in the organized re- 
serve, 

Not ‘only that, but the war department 
suggests that the day be declared a holiday 
and “be given over to patriotic gatherings 
by citizens of every community, during 
which everyone will learn his place and 
portion of the defense of the country.” It 
will depict “the dependency of units upon 
the community to which allocated and the 
contribution in personnel that would be 
expected from each community in the event 
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of a national emergency.” The plans call 
for a mobilization of the nation’s industries 
as well. 

“Militarism!” cry those who are opposed 
to the test. Many religious denominations 
and other organizations have bitterly as- 
sailed the proposed demonstration. Several 
of these bodies refer to it as “goose-step 
day.” The question has been raised as to 
what right we have to criticize the military 
training of the children of Japan and other 
so-called “military” nations if we adopt the 
same policy. It is pointed out that since 
the World war the army has detailed offi- 
cers and enlisted men to all important 
schools and colleges for the avowed pur- 
pose of instructing Young America in the 
use of arms. Furthermore, this faction 
holds the compulsory military training of 
high-school boys at Washington to be on 
a par with the most militaristic spirit of 
any land. It contends that in uniforming, 
arming and drilling youngsters at the na- 
tional capital, this government is setting 
a bad example for other nations who look 
up to it as a leader. 


In a letter to President Coolidge, Fred- 
erick J. Libby, executive secretary of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War, 
refers to the storm of protest as indicating 
that in this new military measure lies “an 
issue that affects America’s fundamental 
policy in world relations.” The “psychol- 
ogy” of this opposition he described as due 
to the “bad psychology” of holding such a 
militaristic demonstration. Should other 
nations hold similar tests, he remarked, 
“the act would be regarded everywhere as 
bringing the world nearer another war.” 
He looks on the event as “a thoroughly 
radical innovation.” Many patriotic citi- 
zens, declared Mr. Libby, are ready to stand 
for most anything but an “unwise national 
policy.” 

The Rev. B. F. Lamb, executive secretary 
of the Ohio Council of Churches, addressed 
a similar protest to Secretary of War 
Weeks. The churches he represents object 
to the test on the ground that it is a “war- 
like gesture.” They fear it is likely to 
arouse other nations and lead them to 
believe that we are not as peace-loving as 
we would have them to believe. Other 
churches and organizations have flatly said 
they will pay no attention to the defense 
test. Some commercial interests object to 
the idea on the ground that the holiday 
will interfere with business generally. They 
think the government is demanding too 
much of their employees and the latter’s 
time for military purposes. They point out 
that they are requested, in a patriotic spirit, 
to allow male employees to attend reserve 
training camps each year in addition to 
giving the men the usual summer vacations. 
There was no such general military training 
before the war, they contend. 


President Coolidge rebukes those who cry 
out against the defense test. In a letter to 
Mr. Libby he points out that the event is 
designed solely to remind the American 
people of their relations to and dependence 
on the nation’s defense establishments. 
“What is proposed for Sept. 12,” he says, 
“is merely a compliance with the purposes 
of the national defense law of 1920.” He 
terms “unfair” those people who have “con- 
demned out of hand, simply through the 
device of misrepresentation,” the defense 
test plans of the government. Declaring 
that he is in favor of a small army and the 
plan to outlaw war, President Coolidge 
says, however, that it wouldn’t be fair to 
leave the country unprotected until this 
Utopian period comes about. He compares 
the idea with the courts, explaining: “I 
wish crime might be abolished but I would 
not, therefore, abolish courts and police 
protection.” 

“In some unofficial and entirely unauthor- 
ized way the defense test has been denom- 
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inated ‘mobilization day,’” remarks the 
president. “The government did not do 
this. It would be proper to call it ‘inspec- 
tion day.’ But it is not a mobilization, 
and the government is not responsible for 
any such designation.” Objectors have 
come forward with the claim that the event 
is designated as “mobilization day” in war 
department circulars and also by word of 
Secretary Weeks and army officers. 


Gov. Bryan of Nebraska, Democratic nom- 
inee for vice-president, says he will see 
that his state performs her share of the de- 
fense test, but will do so against his will. 
He disagrees with the president’s statement 
that the event is not of a militaristic na- 
ture. He quotes from official instructions 
sent out by an army corps area general in 
which it is mentioned in several places that 
the mobilization applies not only to the 
national guard, national army and reserve 
corps but to civilians as well. He says: “I 
do not favor any plan contemplating mobil- 
ization of the civil or industrial resources 
of the country or anything else that savors 
of a national holiday devoted to prepara- 
tions for war.” The fact that farmers, shop 
workers and office employees have to leave 
their work for the day, he adds, involves 
“tremendous economic loss.” 

The American Legion and kindred patri- 
otic bodies regard opposition to the de- 
fense test as the work of “pacifists,” “rad- 
icals” and even “bolshevists.” “The action 
of the president,” declared an officer of the 
American Legion, “directs nation-wide at- 
tention to the propaganda methods of the 
pacifists.” 





NEWS NOTES 


Employees Share in Profits. About 600 
employees of the Eastman Kodak Co. have 
received their share of the $21,000,000 worth 
of stock apportioned them by George East- 
man. The 13th annual wage dividend dis- 
tributed $2,500,000 among 15,000 employees. 


Negro Seeks Congress Seat. Earl B. Dick- 
erson, a Negro lawyer of Chicago, is the 
Democratic candidate for congress from the 
first Illinois district. He is rival to Rep- 
resentative Madden, veteran chairman of 
the house appropriations committee. 








Seeks Re-election at 89. Gen. Isaac Sher- 
wood, representative from Ohio, is a candi- 
date for re-election at the age of 89. He is 
the oldest member in congress where he has 
served nine terms. “I will shake off my 90- 
year-old modesty and show the people a 
real campaign,” he promises. 

Negroes Indorse La Follette. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Co] red 
People, in session at Philadelphia, indorsed 
La Follette for president and urged all 
American Negroes to rally to his standard. 
A resolution attacked the Republicans for 
failing to pass the Dyer anti-lynching bill, 
wanted segregation in government offices at 
Washington and “Jim Crow” cars abol- 
ished, and declared the Democrats were at 
the mercy of the “Solid South.” 





Plane Delays Execution. With only a few 
minutes to spare, papers were signed at 
Washington granting a review of the con- 
viction of Isaac Wolfgang, condemned ban- 
dit. The papers were taken to Washington 
by air mail. As soon us they were signed 
word was flashed to San Quentin prison just 
as Wolfgang was being prepared for hang- 
ing. 





Rips up Tracks. Elmer Thompson of 
White Tail, Mont., claims the Soo railway 
has no right to cross his property. On 
two.occasions he has torn up the tracks on 
his land. On the last occasion traffic was 
tied up for a considerable time. The rail- 
road acquired the right of way. through con- 
demnation proceedings. Thompson de- 
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clares the $1850 offered for his 18 acres’ is 
not enough. He refused to accept the 
money so it was deposited in his name in 
a local bank. On several occasions he has 
erected a shack on the railroad bed and has 
strung barbed wire across the tracks. Once 
he was arrested for impeding the delivery 
of mails. 





Train Controls Delayed. The interstate 
commerce commission has indefinitely set 
aside the date on which 42 railroads were 
ordered to have installed automatic train- 
control devices. The original date was 
Feb. 1, 1926. The railroads fought the order 
on the ground that automatic controls have 
not yet reached the stage of perfection. 





Sells Autos by Pound. An enterprising 
Winston-Salem, N. C., auto dealer is selling 
a certain popular auto at 331/3 cents a 
pound. In advertisements he favorably 
compares the price with that paid per 
pound for necessities of life. The unique 
idea has boomed his business. 





Originated Letter-Box. Thomas Brown, 
who in 1810 was a clerk in the postoffice at 
Richmond and was later governor of Vir- 
ginia, is recognized as the inventor of the 
letter-box. Postmaster-Gen. New has in- 
formed Miss Mary Lewis of Tallahassee, 
Fla., Brown’s great-granddaughter, that 
there being nothing in the files to disprove 
Brown’s claim the department will record 
him as originator of the device. 





“Who’s That Fellow?” Luis Firpo, Ar- 
gentine boxer, was taken by his press agent 
to visit President Coolidge. The chief exec- 
utive shook the puglilist’s hand and de- 
clared he was the likely-looking man he had 
expected to see. After he had left Firpo 
inquired, “Who is that fellow?” 





Champion Broncho Buster. The Chey- 
enne, Wyo., annual frontier days’ celebra- 
tion ended by “Paddy” Ryan of Miles City, 
Mont., being proclaimed the world cham- 
pion broncho buster. Miss Lorena Trickery 
of Prineville, Ore., was hailed the cham- 
pion cowgirl. 





De Valera Loses. Though Eamonn de 
Valera won his freedom from an Irish pris- 
on he lost his fight to prevent the Free 
State from seeking to recover $2,500,000 
collected for the Irish republic in this coun- 
try. Justice Burr at New York denied de 
Valera’s application to stop the action. “The 
court,” according to the decision, “has no 
power and should not attempt to trammel 
or restrain the Irish Free State, which is a 














_ An interferometer, special cameras for study= 
ing the Einstein theory of relativity, specto- 
graphs and other highly technical parapher- 
nalia were incorporated in this odd-looking 
apparatus used in observing the 1923 eclipse 
of the sun. The equipment was hauled by 
truck from Mt. Wilson observatory to Point 
Loma, near San Diego, a distance of about 
150 miles. 
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sovereign arid friendly nation, whose duly 
accredited minister plenipotentiary is rec- 
ognized and received by our government, 
from taking such measures and prosecuting 
such actions as it may deem necessary for 
the protection of its own interests and the 
welfare of its own people.” The money is 
now on deposit in New York banks. An in- 
junction granted in 1922 prevents de Valera 
from claiming any of it. 





Tramp Prevents Wreck. A nameless 
tramp was beating his way north on a 
freight train when the train was wrecked 
near Humboldt, Iowa. The vagrant, unhurt, 
ran four miles to signal a train approach- 
ing on the same track from the other direc- 
tion. In the excitement the unknown hero 
disappeared, 





Steamers Crash. Four passengers, in- 
cluding a honeymoon couple, lost their lives 
when the passenger liner Boston was ram- 
med by an oil tanker off Rhode Island. 
Though the Boston did not sink the pas- 
sengers were taken off. 





Says Dry Law Scheme of Devil. Prohibi- 
tion was assailed as a “scheme of the devil” 
by Judge Rutherford, president of the In- 
ternational Bible Students, speaking at Co- 
lumbus. “It is impossible to reform men 
of any evil by mere legislation,” he re- 
marked. He said the sight of “more drunk- 
en men than ever” confirms this. 





Negro Singer Honored. Roland Hayes, 
singer, won the Spingarn medal, awarded 
annually to an American of African descent 
for the highest achievement in some field 
of human endeavor. He was formerly solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia, Boston and other 
symphony orchestras and is now on a con- 
cert tour of Europe. 


Denied Right to Sue U.S. When anyone 
wants to sue the United States he first has 
to get permission to do so. That accounts 
for the popular but erroneous idea that the 
government cannot be sued. The Munich 
Insurance Co. of Bavaria sought to recover 
$50,000 damages from a Hartford firm that 
was taken over by the alien property cus- 
todian during the war. Federal Judge 
Thomas at New Haven decided that a for- 
mer enemy of the United States cannot sue 
the United States. 


Lightning Fires Bed. The eight-months- 
old baby of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Boone of 
New Haven, Ky., was in bed when lightning 
struck the house, demolishing the bed and 
setting the bed clothes afire in three places. 
The infant, uninjured, was rescued by the 
mother, who was in the next room. 





Dog Saves 13 from Death. The barking 
of a collie dog as it dashed up and down the 
corridors of the Lake View hotel, Milton, 
N. H., awakened 13 persons and made pos- 
sible their escape before flames destroyed 
the structure. The dog roused Mrs. Hattie 
Hurlburt, its owner, by pawing at her bed 
clothing and then scratched at the doors 
until other guests were warned. 





Horse Rides Auto Top. A horse pasturing 
at Sandy Bottom, W. Va., shied and slipped 
down an embankment as an auto driven by 
E. A. Hawley was passing. The animal 
landed on top of the car and was carried a 
short distance. The top was demolished but 
neither Hawley nor his strange passenger 
was injured. 


Radio Song Brings Liberty. A convict in 
Eastern penitentiary at Philadelphia sang 
a pathetic ballad during a radio program 
given by the prisoners through a local 
broadcasting station. Many persons heard 
the song and were touched, including Gov. 
Ritchie of Maryland. As a result C1412 was 
pardoned. 
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The Interesting Story of Tobacco 


Just how Europeans first found tobacco 
in the New World, and learned to like it, 
is not well known to English readers be- 
cause our accounts have been largely lim- 
ited to North American history. Tobacco 
was an old story to the Spaniards before 
settlements were made in the United States, 
and the old Spanish writers make curious 
references to it, recording their surprise 
and curiosity on observing the uses the 
Indians made of the new and strange herb. 


The very earliest history of tobacco is 
entertainingly told by Luis Castillo Ledon 
writing in “Actividad,” published in Mon- 
terey, Mexico. After chocolate, he says, 
tobacco is one of the most valuable presents 
America made to Europe at the time of its 
discovery. If Mexico has all the honor of 
presenting to the old continent the precious 
drink, with even its Aztec name, it also 
had no mean part in transmitting the de- 
lightful plant, tobacco. 

Tobacco did not belong exclusively to 
Mexico. It existed originally in wild form 
in various places in the New World, and it 
was found by the Spaniards in the Antilles 
before it was discovered in the country of 
the Montezumas. Rodrigo de Jerez and 
Luis de Torres, none other than compan- 
ions of Columbus, were the ones who, on 
penetrating the island of Cuba in search 
for gold, first saw the inhabitants of the 
country using this plant, which they called 
“cohiba.” 

It seems that the classes of tobacco varied 
according to the region. The description 
the chroniclers gave of the Cuban tobacco 
is distinct from that left of the Mexican 
product. In the latter country two species 
were found—“picietl” and “quauyetl.” 

The name~“tobacco” was given to the 
plant by the Spaniards through a confusion 
of names which it has not been possible 
to clear up. It is said to come from the 
term used in Cuba for the instrument used 
to draw the smoke; that it is derived from 
Tabasco through a corruption of pronun- 
ciation; that it was taken from Tabago, one 
of the smaller Antilles. The fact is that the 
word does not correspond to the plant. 

In Mexican territory Hernando Cortez 
and his men were able to see tobacco and 
the use the Aztecs made of it. Bernal 
Diaz asserts that in the market of Tlatelol- 
co there were sold “sweet-smelling cane- 
joints filled with tobacco.” In his descrip- 
tion of the service of the emperor Monte- 
zuma, chapter entitled “Of the Manner 
or Person of the great Montezuma and of 
how Great a Lord he Was,” he writes: 
“They also placed on the table for him three 
cane-jointss painted and gilded, in which 
they placed sweet gums wrapped up in 
herbs called tobacco, and when he would 
finish dining, after they had sung and 
danced for him, and the table was removed, 
he would draw the smoke from one of those 
cane-joints, very little at a time, and with 
that would go to sleep.” 

Francisco Javier Clavijero says in his 
“Ancient History of Mexico”: “After dining 
the gentlemen were accustomed to woo 
sleep with the smoke of the tobacco. They 
made great use of this plant. They em- 
ployed it in a crushed form for smoking, 
or in a powder for the nose. For smoking 
they would put in a cane tube, or in some 
finer material, the leaf with the gum of 
liquidambar, or other odorous herbs. They 
would receive the smoke by holding the 
tube in their mouths and stopping their 
noses with their hands so that it would go 
directly to the lungs.” 

The Spaniards introduced it to Europe, 
and Gonzalo de Balden there wrote, before 


any other author, a book giving details 
about the plant. Spain transmitted it next 
to Portugal, from which country Jean Nicot, 
French ambassador, introduced it into his 
country, first presenting it in 1560 to 
Queen Catherine de Medici. A little later 
it passed to Italy, to England and to the 
rest of the Old World. 

At first tobacco was used in European 
countries only as a medicine, and it re- 
ceived the names “herb for all diseases,” 
“holy herb” and “Antarctic panacea.” 
From Nicot it took the names “nicotine” 
and “ambassador’s herb,” and from Cath- 
erine it was called the “queen’s herb.” It 
was used to treat diseases of the skin, rheu- 
matism, paralysis, dropsy; introduced in 
the nostrils it cured catarrh, headache, ear- 
ache and toothache; the smoke was used 
to restore the suffocated and unconscious. 


These same inhabitants of America were 
the real discoverers of tobacco’s virtues. 
Mexicans took the powder of the leaf into 
their noses, in large quantities, so as not 
to feel the whip of their Spanish masters, 
and to make them insensible to pain of any 
kind. They claimed that it gave them 
strength, increased their capacity for work, 
and resisted poisons, especially barbed 
arrows. Dr. Juan de Cardenas tells us in 
his “Problems and Marvellous Secrets of 
the Indies” that the Indians of Peru used 
to carry small wads of tobacco between the 
cheeks and gums all the time in order not 
to feel hunger, thirst or weariness—“which” 
he added “is no small boon for that 
wretched people.” 

Not only does the discovery of tobacco 
belong to the natives of America but also, 
and especially, the art of smoking it is 
their exclusive invention. In the islands, 
according to Fernandez de Oviedo, they put 
the dry leaves on hot coals and breathed 
the smoke. through hollow tubes shaped 
like a capital “Y”—the two ends being 
placed in the nostrils. The more refined 
Aztecs used cane-joints and clay pipes, the 
latter already in their modern form, as may 
easily be observed in the National Museum. 

So, not only was tobacco given to Europe 
but the art of smoking it, and even the in- 
struments with which to do it. When 
Europe quit using it as a remedy and began 
to smoke it and take it in the form of a 





WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 





W. O. Lawrence, of Little Rock, <Ark., 
has found a very interesting error in a 
newspaper advertisement—one which no 
casual observer would ever have thought 
about. The thermometer back of the fan 
shows the mercury at a certain point, and 
the one in front of the fan shows it much 
lower. That is contrary to the fact. A fan 
has no way to reduce the actual tempera- 
ture of the air. What it does is to provide a 
current of air which causes increased evap- 
oration from your body and makes you feel 
cooler. But it does not affect a thermom- 
eter. Here is something to fool your smart- 
est friends on. 
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powder, or snuff, it was prohibited by 
pontifical bulls, synodic decisions and royal 
decrees. But it was already too late to 
stop the development of the taste for it, 
which became general, and which resulted 
in its cultivation and commercial value. 

Pipes were made in imitation of those 
taken from Mexico. The cigarette is a 
European invention, though not very orig- 
inal, as will appear. As for the cigar 
proper, it is of peculiarly Mexican origin. 
Said P. Las Casas: “They called ‘tobacco’ 
certain dry herbs wrapped in a dry leaf, in 


-the shape of a musket, which was fired at 


one end and sucked at the other.” The 
cigarette is, accordingly, only an imitation, 
in smaller form, of the Mexican “tobacco,” 
with a change in covering. 

In 1678 the tax on tobacco produced for 
the Spanish government 4,000,000 pesetas; 
in 1750 more than 20,000,000 pesetas, and in 
1800 more than 30,000,000. Mexican tobacco 
has been acclimated in various European 
countries. The plant is found today almost 
all over the world, the best tobaccos being 
the Turkish, Cuban, Mexican, Brazilian and 
North American. 

A striking feature in the history of to- 
bacco is the fact that its use has become so 
universal in the European countries where 
it was formerly so bitterly condemned— 
even punished with death—while it has 
become quite rare among its inventors, the 
Indians of Mexico. Very few of these now 
ever smoke, and none of them take snuff. 





DOUBLES BRING TROUBLES 


Every prominent man has his “doubles” 
—men who look exactly like him, or flatter 
themselves that they do. Someone once 
told Napoleon that people said the actor 
Talma looked like him. To this Napoleon 
made one of his scornful answers, saying 
that he “had never noticed that anyone 
thought he looked like Talma.” There are 
plenty of men who are said to be close 
copies of Wilson, Harding and Bryan, and 
even of Lincoln, although he once said that 
the Lord had made him so homely that it 
was impossible to duplicate the job. Mark 
Twain was constantly receiving letters from 
men who would send him their photo- 
graph and tell him that they and he were 
thought to be as like as two peas. Mark 
had a stereotyped answer ready for all 
such correspondents, and he would write 
them as follows: 

“My Dear Sir: Many thanks for your let- 
ter, with inclosed photograph. Your re- 
semblance to me is remarkable. In fact, 
to be perfectly honest, you look more like 
me than I do myself. I was so much im- 
pressed by the resemblance that I have had 
your picture framed, and am how using it 
regularly, in place of a mirror, to shave by. 
Yours gratefully, S. L. Clemens.” 


A HARD LUCK RECORD 


Richard Luze, driving his car to town, 
skidded into a telephone pole. Coming back 
with the garage man to clear up the wreck 
he found thieves had stripped it of tires 
and fixtures. Walking home in the rain 
two highwaymen with howitzers took all 
his cash, a watch and his package of plug 
cut away from him. Finally reaching 
home Luze discovered lightning had struck 
the barn, killing a $250 Missouri mule, and 
that the hired man had lit out with the 
family savings amounting to $140. This 
made Luze a loser five times in one day.— 
Capper’s Weekly. 





It was early morning in the radio broad- 
casting station. “This seems a funny time 
to be sending out bedtime stories,” won- 
deringly remarked the visitor. 

“But these are for the night workers,” 
explained the operator. 
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From Other Lands* 











IRELAND 


Chief Justice Speaks Gaelic. The calen- 
dar was turned back several centuries when 
Chief Justice Kennedy of the new Free State 
judiciary delivered his address in Gaelic. 
Under the new regime old, cumbersome 
forms are abolished and the ancient for- 
mula “our sovereign lord and king, his 
crown and dignity” is omitted. Appeal to 
the British house of lords has also been 
abolished and the new Free State court of 
appeals made the final tribunal. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Hold Great Naval Review. King George 
and members of the Labor government re- 
viewed the first great British naval pageant 
since 1914 when the British fighting ves- 
sels, 194 in number, filed past them at Spit- 
head. It was the “greatest navy in the 
world.” The battleships, cruisers, destroy- 
ers, submarines, mine sweepers and aircraft 
carriers were in 10 lines four miles in 
length. Many foreigners, including Premier 
Herriot of France, saw the pageant from 
the shore. French papers sarcastically sug- 
gested that Premier MacDonald be invited 
to France to see the “world’s greatest army.” 
All the British vessels in the parade were 
new and of the most modern type, all those 
in the 1914 review having been listed as 
obsolete. ; 





Royalty Entertains Americans. In a gar- 
den party held in the rear of Buckingham 
palace, London, King George, Queen Mary 
and the prince of Wales entertained 3000 
Americans. It was the first royal garden 
party ever given to Americans. The royal 
family made its appearance during a shower 
of rain, which, however, did not deter the 
king and queen from shaking hands with 
all the guests. Since the party was some- 
thing of a surprise the Americans were told 
that the usual formal attire would not be 
required, but all hastened to buy, borrow or 
rent the regulation high silk hat for the 
occasion. Mrs. Hughes, wife of the secre- 
tary of state, walked around the grounds 
with the queen. 


Americans Present Blackstone’s Statue. 
There was a great gathering of lawyers, 
English and American, when the statue of 
Blackstone was presented by the American 
Bar Association to the English and unveiled 
in the law courts at London. George W. 
Wickersham, former attorney-general, in 
presenting the statue called Blackstone’s 
Commentaries “the most permanent link 
between English-speaking peoples and the 
greatest power behind the laws of the two 
countries.” He stressed the great influence 
of Blackstone on the founders of the U. S. 
government. The British lord chancellor 
in accepting the statue declared it would 
“remain for centuries to inspire England as 
Blackstone inspired America in law.” 


FRANCE 


Academy Honors Rockefeller. John D. 
Rockefeller and King Alfonso of Spain 
were elected foreign associate members of 
the academy of fine arts as distinguished 
patrons. King Alfonso succeeded the late 
Joaquim Sorolla Bastida, famous Spanish 
painter, while Mr. Rockefeller was chosen 
to replace James Shannon of London. 





Stop Jiggling Telephone Hooks. Usually 
when an impatient man takes down a tele- 
phone receiver and does not get a prompt 
response he begins to jiggle the hook, which 
makes the light go on and off in front of 
the operator. A new mechanism installed 
at Paris has done away with this, to the re- 





lief of the operator. Taking down the re- 
ceiver there now registers a number, and 
the numbers are connected in sequence. 
Every time a caller jiggles the hook he gets 
a new number, the last to be registered and 
the last to receive attention. 





Death for Robbing American. A Parisian 
court sentenced to death Alphonse Mourey, 
former valet of A. R. Shattuck of New York, 
for robbery committed in Shattuck’s New 
York home in 1922, The French law pro- 
vides the sentence of death in the case of a 
robbery committed “with arms in hand.” 
Mr. Shattuck was a g@itness in the trial, but 
after the sentence he appealed to President 
Doumerge to commute it to imprisonment. 


AUSTRIA 


Crew Deserts Hoodooed Train. The crew 
of the Innsbruck-Bludenz express left their 
train declaring it hoodooed. For 10 days 
the train had stopped of its own accord at 
a certain place in the Arclerg tunnel, and 
though experts had been assigned to look 
for the cause the matter still remained a 
mystery. The crew declared it presaged a 
great disaster. Passengers had already be- 
gun to boycott the train. 


GERMANY 


Resume Wagner Music Festival. The fes- 
tival of Wagnerian opera at Bayreuth, the 
dearest project of the great composer, was 
opened in July with Die Meistersinger just 
10 years after the last festival was inter- 
rupted by the declaration of war. At that 
time Frau Schumann-Heinck had just fin- 
ished a solo in Parsifal when the news 
came. The performance stopped short, and 
a few hours later many of the singers were 
under arms. Since the war the widow of 
the great composer has worked steadily for 
a resumption of the festival, and with a 
tour of the United States last year by her 
son the necessary money was raised. 


GREECE 


Order Armenian Orphans Out. The Greek 
government ordered the removal from the 
country of 50,000 Armenians, of whom sev- 
eral thousands are orphans. The Near East 
relief made a protest in behalf of the or- 
phans both to Greece and to the United 
States. Greece asked the league of nations 
to provide asylums for the Armenians in 
South Russia. 





New Cabinet Takes Office. Premier So- 
phoulis, head of the new Greek govern- 
ment, was formerly the governor of Mace- 








The double-faced United States. A Japanese 
Paper, the Tokyo Miyako, publishes this car- 
toon, which represents Uncle Sam as a two- 
faced being. To the right he is exhibiting the 
face of Jesus, bringing the Christian religion, 
while to the left he shows himself as a devil. 
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donia. He will also hold the marine port- 
folio in the new cabinet. The new minister 
of foreign affairs, George Roussos, was for- 
merly minister to the United States. 


RUSSIA 


Pogrom on River Boat. A pogrom on a 
boat on the Djesna river near Hankoshin 
took place in which 15 Jewish passengers 
were killed. An organized band attacked 
the boat, picked out the Jewish passengers, 
brutally murdered them and threw their 
bodies overboard. The other passengers 
were not molested. 


Appropriate Millions for Famine. It was 
announced at Moscow that the soviet gov- 
ernment had appropriated $32,000,000 for 
relief from threatened famine. About one- 
half the sum is to be used to purchase seed 
while the rest will be used to feed the peo- 
ple in the stricken districts. The threat- 
ened famine, it was said, will affect less 
than 10,000, whereas the famine of 1921 
affected 30,000,000. 


ARABIA 


Favor Hussein for Caliph. A conference 
of Arabian notables issued a proclamation 
declaring King Hussein of Hedjaz the most 
fit candidate for the caliphate. Hedjaz was 
pronounced the only Moslem country enjoy- 
ing full independence where the laws of the 
prophet are fully observed. 


INDIA 


Monsoon Scatters Devastation. One of the 
worst monsoons in years scattered death 
and destruction over South India. Thou- 
sands of houses were swept away, many tea 
and coffee plantations were ruined and hun- 
dreds of lives lost. The Cauvery river rose 
34 feet and several villages were isolated 
without food. 


CHINA 


Belgians Help Build Railroads. Plans 
were drawn up at Peking between Belgian 
and Chinese bankers for the extension of 
the Lunghai railroad from Chenechow, Ho- 
nan province, to Sianfu, Shensi province. 
The Belgians agreed to raise a million-franc 
loan in Europe for purchase of material, 
while the Chinese undertook to raise 10,- 
000,000 frances in China for construction 
work. The new contract is a modification 
of one made in 1912. 

American Officers Study Chinese. Brig. 
Gen. Connor, commanding American forces 
in China, established a garrison school] at 
Tientsin for the study of the language of 
North China. The teaching staff consists 
of a captain who has made a study of the 
language and four natives. The first pupil 
to enroll was Gen. Connor. The object of 
the officers is to get an immediate practical 
knowledge of the language, and not to make 
a thorough study of it. 


JAPAN 


Terms of Russian Recognition. In return 
for a 55-year concession for the exploita- 
tion of the oil, coal and timber on the island 
of Sakhalin by Japanese capitalists the Jap- 
anese cabinet offered to officially recognize 
the Russian soviet republic. A conference 
on the subject has been going-on for some 
time at Peking between Russian and Japa- 
nese representatives, and it was generally 
believed the new offer would be accepted by 
the Russians. 


CANADA 

Saint’s Shrine Draws Thousands. On one 
day recently 20,000 persons assembled to 
observe the feast of St. Anne de Beaupre at 
Quebec.. The church recently burned down 
and has not been rebuilt, but larger num- 
bers of crippled and afflicted visit the shrine 
than ever before. Thousands spend the 
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night in devotion in the chapels waiting for 
the opportunity of confession, and confi- 
dently hoping for a miraculous cure. Many 
Americans visit the shrine, mostly from 
New England. 





Deny Black Rust in Wheat. Government 
officials issued an emphatic denial that 
black rust had invaded the Western wheat 
fields. Such a report received in the United 
States had caused the price of wheat to 
take a rapid rise. Officials announced that 
a thorough investigation would be made, 
and if the information received by the grain 
brokers is correct there will be a shake-up 
in Canada’s bureau of agricultural statistics. 

Church Union Bill Passed. After long 
deliberation and discussion the house of 
commons passed the bill providing for the 
unification of the Methodist and Congrega- 
tional churches in Canada. The measure 
was introduced three months ago. It went 
to the senate for ratification. 


BRAZIL 


Rebels Driven from Sao Paulo. After con- 
tinuous fighting for 23 days federal troops 
using whippet tanks made a concentrated 
attack on Sao Paulo and drove the rebels 
from the city. Many were captured, but the 
leader, Gen. Lopez, and the main body 
fled to the west on special trains. They were 
pursued by the federals. Government troops 
could have sooner put an end to the rebel- 
lion but were careful not to destroy the 
city. Most of the foreigners of Sao Paulo 
did not favor the rebels, and the morale 
of the-latter was broken through failure to 
win support of the leading citizens. A 
large part of the civilian population evacu- 
ated the city and.Great Britain sent a war 
vessel from Trinidad for the protection 
of her citizens. Some 3000 fighters were 
killed, according to rough estimates. Sao 
Paulo is the center of the Brazilian coffee 
industry and the rebellion caused a cessa- 
tion of the exports of that commodity with 
resultant higher prices. 


GUATEMALA 


Plan for Air Mail. At the suggestion of 
Guatemala the other Central American 
countries have agreed in principle to a 
plan to connect the capitals of those coun- 
ries by an airmail service. The Central 
American Aviation company was formed for 
the purpose of operating the service. The 
fliers will have only some 700 or 800 miles 
to cover, but much of the route will be-over 
mountains. 


PANAMA 


Biggest Warship through Canal. Thou- 
sands lined the canal to see the British bat- 
tleship Hood, the biggest in the world, go 
through. In the Gatun locks the Hood had 
just two feet to spare on either side. The 
length of the lock chambers is 1000 feet 
while that of the Hood is 861 feet. The 
Repulse and Adelaide, two more monster 
fighting ships, followed, making the tfan- 
sit in eight hours and 20 minutes, The toll 
on the three vessels amounted to $42,000. 





MEXICO 


Children Killed in Panic. When the film 
in a moving picture theater caught fire at 
Vera Cruz a panic resulted in which 20 
children were trampled to death and 17 
adults injured. Little damage was done by 
the fire, but the sight of it caused those 
present to think the building was doomed. 

War over Bobbed Hair. The question of 
bobbed hair in the capital of Mexico became 
so acute it broke into violence. Many of 
the young senoritas took up the fashion, 
which so aroused the conservatives that a 
numberof bobbed-haired girls were seized 
on the streets and their heads shaved. The 


- bones to Seville 
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bobbed-hair partisans, however, began to 
fight back, and the girls, most of them stu- 
dents, won out to the extent of holding a 
parade through the city, carrying their hats 
in their hands and shaking their short hair 
defiantly. The men of the city are generally 
opposed to bobbed hair, and the Archbishop 
of Mexico publicly denounced the fashion 
and declared that girls with short hair 
would not be allowed in the churches. 


MOROCCO 


Protest Withdrawal of Troops. Many 
friendly Moroccan tribes who have been 
fighting side by side with the Spaniards 
against the Riffian tribesmen made a des- 
perate protest against the proposal of Gen. 
Primo Rivera to withdraw Spanish troops 
from the interior. They declared such a 
course would-put them at the mercy of the 
hostile tribesmen, and that they would 
either all be killed or would have to join 
in the war on the Spaniards. Many Span- 
ish officers have also opposed the move. 





WHERE IS COLUMBUS BURIED? 


The Spaniards are so satisfied that Chris- 
topher Columbus is buried in their coun- 
try that they will take the tourist to the 
Seville cathedral and point with pride at 
the elaborate sarcophagus supposed to con- 
tain all that remains earthly of the great 


(iste 


Spain’s Reputed Tomb of Columbus 


— 





explorer and discoverer of America. How- 
ever, William Pulliam, an American and 
former receiver-general of customs for the 
republic of Santo Domingo, thinks that the 
bones are still on the island of Haiti. After 
making careful investigation he claims that 
the Spaniards have the remains of either 
Columbus’s son, Diego, or his grandson, 
Luis, in mistake for those of the navigator. 

There is ample room for argument as to 
where Columbus’s bones really lie. Most 
authorities, including the Spaniards, con- 
tend that after Columbus’s death at Valla- 
dolid, Spain, May 20, 1506, his body was 
originally buried at that place but was 
removed to the monastery at Seville seven 
years later. In 1542 the remains were 
brought across the Atlantic to Hispaniola 
(now Haiti), and buried in the cathedral 
at Santo Domingo city. Upon the cession 
of the island to the French in 1796 they 
were removed to Havana, Cuba, and after 
Spain lost Cuba in the Spanish-American 
war the Spanish authorities took some 
where they were buried 
with great pomp in the cathedral. 

So convinced are Mr. Pulliam and other 
authorities that Columbus’s remains yet 
repose in Santo Domingo that efforts are 
being made to raise a fund to erect a lofty 
lighthouse and mausoleum over the spot, 
to act as a monument to Columbus and also 
to guide boats on the Caribbean sea. 
“From my personal investigations the 
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remains are in Santo Domingo where they 
have lain since brought from Spain in 1542,” 
says Mr. Pulliam. “About 20 years ago 
the Dominican government set aside a tract 
of land in the heart of the city of Santo 
Domingo for the purpose of erecting a $500,- 
000 monument like that to Napoleon in 
Paris or Grant’s tomb on Riverside drive, 
New York. A monument is already erected 
in the cathedral and a crypt provided where 
the remains are now preserved. The bones 
in the leaden casket dug up from there 
and carried away were not those of Colum- 
bus, but more likely his son or grandson.” 





THE FLIVVER MAN OF FRANCE 

Andre Citroen of Paris recently bought 
$2,000,000 worth of American machinery 
with which to press out the iron needed for 
his automobile tops. Which goes to show 
that France, too, has her flivver and her 
Ford. The growth of the small Citroen 
car has been phenomenal. 

Mr. Citroen’s plants are now turning out 
over 300 cars a day, and he hopes before the 
end of the year to make it 1000. At Javel 
his buildings cover 55 acres; the plant at 
Levallois-Perret is spread over 20 acres, 
and a new one being -erected at St. Ouen 
will occupy 50 acres. Already 14,000 per- 
sons are employed, of whom 1500 are wom- 
en, and wages up to five francs an hour 
are paid—very liberal for France. 

Everybody knows that with one for about 
every half-dozen persons automobiles are 
thicker in the United States than in any 
other country in the world—thanks largely 
to Henry Ford. But France with Citroen is 
now showing a burst of speed and in a 
few years may draw alongside of us. Four 
years ago there were only 100,000 cars in 
France. There are now 500,000. Citroen 
said he expected to make 60,000 this year, 
100,000 next year, and by 1926 raise his 
production to 150,000 a year. “I predict,” 
he said, “that in three years we shall have 
1,000,000.” 

The Citroen car is not quite as cheap as 
the Ford. There are several models which 
range in price from about %500—present 
rate of exchange—to nearly three times 
that much. About 60 per cent of them are 
absorbed in France. Most of those shipped 
go to England, Spain, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Scandinavia and the Far East. Besides 
passenger cars these huge plants turn out 
tractors and tanks, and it was his tanks 
that made their way across the Sahara 
desert to Timbuktu about a year ago. This 
desert is Citroen’s hobby, and he plans to 
turn out a lot of “iron camels” for use there. 
He is now having built a half-dozen small 
hotels in the various oases of the desert to 
serve as stopping points for the travelers 
whom he expects the seven-day trip across 
the desert to attract. In fact, he has ar- 
ranged for a first party of 400 to make the 
trip in his four-seated caterpillar cars. 





WHEN BRIDES COST.FOUR DOLLARS 

Marriage contracts were in vogue among 
early Egyptians, according to tablets found 
in the Nile region by explorers. The earliest- 
known nuptial contract there dates from 
590 B. C., the terms of which were drawn 
by the husband. It has been translated as 
follows: “Since God willeth that we should 
unite one with the other in righteous wed- 
lock, after the manner of every freemanand 
every wise woman, therefore, I have given 
thee four dollars in gold as a bridal gift. 
And for my part I will not neglect thee. 


Neither shall I put thee forth without 
a cause, having legal ground. But should 
I wish to put thee forth, I will pay 17 


dollars for the matter.” 


The man with a chip on his shoulder usu- 
ally has one off his head—H. R. Deal. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Laurence Coy, Daisy Mears and Elsie Threamer, all 
youngsters, are hard pressed for something to do to amuse 
themselves. Then a ponderous old colored woman, of un- 
steady gait, comes within view wheeling Willamilla, a 
cute black baby, and followed by Hossifer, a common dog. 
Daisy and Elsie are taken with a sudden burst of motherly 
affection and after failing to buy or reeeive gratis the black 
child for a plaything they manage to borrow Willamilla for 
the afternoon. Willamilla’s grandmother leaves the scene 
of action and while the girls are taking turns holding the 
black baby an argument ensues as to whether Willamilla is 
a girl or merely a boy. This question still unsettled, 
Daisy and Elsie take turns playing part of mother of 
Willamilla, pushing baby along in wagon; Laurence plays 
part of father. Willamilla becomes restless and cries. 
Laurence takes the baby in his arms and the girls tell him 
to put her back in the wagon. 


Obeying them willingly for once, he turn- 
ed to the wagon to replace Willamilla 
therein; but as he stooped, he was forced 
to pause and stoop no farther. Hossifer 
had stationed himself beside the wagon 
and made it clear that he would not allow 
Willamilla to be replaced. He growled; his 
upper lip quivered in a way that exhibited 
almost his whole set of teeth as Laurence 
stopped, and when Laurence went round to 
the other side of the wagon, and bent over 
it with his squirming and noisy bundle, 
Hossifer followed, and repeated the dem- 
onstration. He heightened its eloquence, 
in fact, making feints and little jumps, and 
increasing the visibility of his teeth, as 
well as the poignancy of his growling. Thus 
menaced, Laurence straight- 
ened up and moved back- 


taining Willamilla; neither was the oyster- 
colored dog’s conduct so irrational as the 
cowed and wretched Laurence thought it. 
In the first place, Hossifer was never quite 
himself away from an alley; he had been 
upon a strain all that afternoon. Then, 
when the elderly colored woman had for- 
bidden him to accompany her, and he found 
himself with strangers, including a white 
boy, and away from everything familiar, ex- 
cept Willamilla, in whom he had never 
taken any personal interest, he became un- 
easy and fell into a querulous mood. His 
uneasiness naturally concerned itself with 
the boy, and was deepened by two definite 
attempts of this boy to approach him, 
When the family Sunday walk was under- 
taken, Hossifer followed Willamilla and the 
wagon; for of course he realized that this 
was one of those things about which there 
can be no question; one does them, and 
that’s all. But his thoughts were constant- 
ly upon the boy, and he resolved to be the 
first to act if the boy made the slightest 
hostile gesture. Meanwhile his nerves were 
unfavorably affected by the strange sing- 
ing, and they were presently more upset 
by the blatancies of Willamilla. Her wail- 
ing acted unpleasantly upon the sensitive 
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“She wants you to keep her!” they chant- 
ed. “She wants you to keep her. She wants 
you to keep her, Laurence!” 

Laurence piteously entreated them to call 
Hossifer away; but the latter was cold to 
their rather sketchy attempts to gain his 
attention. However, they succeeded in mak- 
ing him more excited, and he began to bark 
furiously, in a bass voice. Having begun, 
he barked without intermission, so that 
with Hossifer’s barking, Willamilla’s relent- 
less wailing, and the joyous shouting of 
Daisy and Elsie, Laurence might well de- 
spair of making himself heard. He seemed 
to rave in a pantomime of oral gestures, 
his arms and hands being occupied. 


A man’ wearing soiled overalls, with a 
trowel in his hand, came from behind a 
house near by, and walking crossly over 
the lawn, arrived at the picket fence beside 
which stood the abandoned wagon. 


“Gosh, I never did!” he said, bellowing 
to be audible. “Git away from here! Don’t 
you s’pose nobody’s got no ears? There’s 
a sick lady in this house right here, and 
she don’t propose to have you kill her! Go 
on git away from here now! Go on! I 
never did!” 

Annoyed by this lobarer’s coarseness, El- 
sie and Daisy paused to stare at him in as 
aristocratic a manner as they could, but he 
was little impressed. 

“Gosh I never did!” he repeated. “Git on 
out the neighborhood and go where you 

b’long; you don’t b’long 





around here!” 





ward a few steps, while his 
two friends, some distance 
away, kept telling him, with 
unreasonable insistence, to 
do as they had instructed 
him. 

“Put her in the wagon, and 
come on!” they called. “We 
got to go back! It’s after 
three o’clock! Come on!” 

Laurence explained the 
difficulty in which he found 
himself. “He won’t let me,” eS 
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he said. 
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“I should think not,” Dai- 
sy agreedcrushingly.“Where 
we live, if there’s any sick 
ladies, they take ’em out an’ 
bury ’em!” Just what she 
meant by this, if indeed she 
meant anything, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine, but she felt 
no doubt that she had put 
the man in his ignoble and 
improper place. She tossed 
her head, picked up the han- 
dle of the wagon and moved 








haughtily away, her remark- 








“Who won’t?” Daisy ask- 
ed, coming nearer. 

“This dog. He won’t let 
me put him back in the 
wagon: he almost bit me when I tried it. 
Here!” And he tried to restore Willamilla 
to Daisy. “You take her an’ put her in.” 

But Daisy, retreating, emphatically de- 
clined—which was likewise the course 
adopted by Elsie when Laurence approach- 
ed her. Both said that Hossifer “must 
want” Laurence to keep Willamilla, for 
thus they interperted his conduct. 

“Well, I won’t keep her,” Laurence said 
hotly. “I don’t expect to go deaf just be- 
cause some ole dog don’t want her in the 
wagon! I’m goin’ to slam her down on the 
sidewalk and let her lay there! I’m gettin’ 
mighty tired of all this.” 

But when he moved to do as he threat- 
ened, and would have set Willamilla upon 
the pavement, the unreasonable Hossifer 
again refused permission. He placed him- 
self close to Laurence, growling loudly, dis- 
playing his teeth, bristling, poising dan- 
gerously, and Laurence was forced to 
straighten himself up once more without 
having deposited the infant, whom he now 
hated poisonously. 

“My goodness!” he said desperately. 

“Don’t you see?” Daisy cried, and her tone 
was less sympathetic than triumphant. “It’s 
just the way we said; Hossifer wants you 
to keep her!” 

Elsie agreed with her, and both seemed 
pleased with themselves for having divined 
Hossifer’s intentions so readily, though as 
a matter of fact they were entirely mis- 
taken in this intuitional analysis. Hossifer 
cared nothing at all about Laurence’s re- 


Here is a copy of an unusual check, drawn by Abraham Lincoln while president. 
As will be seen the check was made payable to “Colored man, with one leg.” 


apparatus of his ear—the very thing that 
made him so strongly dislike tinny musical 
instruments and brass bands. And then, 
just as he was feeling most disorganized, 
he saw the boy stoop. Hossifer did not 
realize that Laurence stooped because he 
desired to put Willamilla into the wagon; 
Hossifer did not connect Willamilla with 
the action at all. He saw only that the boy 
stooped. Now, why does a boy stoop? He 
stoops to pick up something to throw at a 
dog. Hossifer made up his mind not to 
let Laurence stoop. 

That was all; he was perfectly willing for 
Willamilla to be put back in the wagon, 
and the father, the mother and the visiting 
lady were alike mistaken—especially the 
father, whose best judgment was simply 
that Hossifer was of a ‘disordered mind and 
had develepod a monomania for a very spe- 
cial persecution. Hossifer was sane, and 
his motives were rational. Dogs who are 
over two years of age never do anything 
without a motive; Hossifer was nearing 
seven. 

Daisy and Elsie, mistaken though they 
were, insisted strongly upon their own 
point-of-view in regard to him. “She 
wants you to keep her! She wants you to 
keep her!” they cried, and they chanted it, 
as a sort of refrain; they clapped their 
hands and capered, adding their noise to 
Willamilla’s, showing little appreciation of 
the desperate state of mind into which 
events had plunged their old friend Lau- 
rence. 


ably small nose in the air. 
Elsie went with her in a 
similar attitude. 

“Go on! You hear me? 
The man motioned fiercely with his trowel 
at Laurence. “Did you hear me tell you to 
take that noise away from here? How many 
times I got to——” 

“My gracious!” Laurence interrupted 
thickly. “I doe’ want to stay here!” 

He feared to move; he was apprehensive 
that Hossifer might not like it, but upon 
the man’s threatening to vault over the 
fence and hurry him with the trowel, he 
ventured some steps; whereupon Hossifer 
stopped barking and followed closely, but 
did nothing worse. Laurence therefore went 
on, and presently made another attempt to 
place Willamilla upon the pavement—and 
again Hossifer supported the ladies’ theory 
that he wished Laurence to keep Willamilla, 


“Listen!” Laurence said passionately to 
Hossifer. “I never did anything to you. 
What’s got the matter of you, anyway? 
How long I got to keep all this up?” 

Then he called to Elsie and Daisy, who 
were hurrying ahead and increasing the 
distance between him and them, for Willa- 
milla’s weight made his progress slow and 
sometimes uncertain. “Wait!” he called. 
“Can’ chu wait? What’s the matter with 
you? Can’ chu even wait for me?” 


But they hurried on, chattering busily to- 
gether, and his troubles were deepened by 
his isolation with the uproarious Willa- 
milla and Hossifer. Passers-by observed 
him with open amusement and several boys, 
total strangers to him, gave up a game of 
marbles and accompanied him for 100 yards 
or so, speculating loudly upon his relation- 
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ship to Willamilla, but finally deciding that 
Laurence was in love with her and carrying 
her off to a minister’s to marry her. 

He felt that his detachment from the rest 
of his party was largely responsible for 
exposing him to these insults, and when he 
had shaken off the marble-players, whose 
remarks filled him with horror, he made a 
great effort to overtake the two irrespon- 
sible little girls. 

“Hay! Can’ chu wait?” he bawled. “Oh, 
my good-nuss! For heavenses’ sakes! Dog- 
gone it! Can‘ chu wait! 1 can’t carry this 
baby all the way!” 

But he did. Panting, staggering, per- 
spiring, with Willamilla never abating her 
complaint for an instant, and Hossifer 
warning him fiercely at every one of his 
many attempts to set her down, Laurence 
struggled on, far behind the cheery van- 
guard. Five blocks of anguish he covered 
before he finally arrived at Elsie Threamer’s 
gate, whence this unfortunate expedition 
had set out. 

Elsie and Daisy were standing near the 
gate, looking thoughtfuly at Willamilla’s 
grandmother, who was seated informally 
on the curbstone, and whistling to herself. 


Laurence staggered to her. “Oh, my! Oh, 
my!” he quavered and would have placed 
Willamilla in her grandmother’s arms, but 
once more Hossifer interfered—for his was 
patently a mind bent solely upon one idea 
at a time—and Laurence had to straighten 
himself quickly. 

“Make him quit that!” he remonstrated. 
“He’s done it to me over 500 times, an’ I’m 
mighty tired of all this around here!” 

But the colored woman seemed to have 
no idea that he was saying anything im- 
portant, or even that he was addressing 
himself to her. She rolled her eyes, in- 
deed, but not in his direction, and con- 
tinued her whistling. 

“Listen! Look!’ Laurence urged her. 
“It’s Willie Miller! I wish he was dead; 
then I wouldn’t hold him any longer, I bet 
you! I'd just throw him away like I ought 
to! And as she went on whistling, not even 
looking at him, he inquired desparingly, 
“My goodness, what’s the matter around 
here, anyways?” 

“Elsie!” a voice called from a window of 
the house. 

“Yes, Mamma.” 

“Come in, dear. 

“Yes’m.” 

She had no more than departed when 
another voice called from a window of the 
house next door. “Daisy! Come in right 
away! Do you hear, Daisy?” 

“Yes, Mamma.” And Daisy went hurried- 
ly upon the summons. 

Laurence was left alone in a world of 
nightmare. The hated Willamilla howled 
within his ear and weighed upon him like 
a house; his arms ached; his head rang; 
his heart was shaken with the fear of Hos- 
sifer; and Willamilla’s grandmother sat 
upon the curbstone, whistling musically, 
with no apparent consciousness that there 
was a busy world about her, or that she 
had ever a grandchild or a dog. His terri- 
ble and mystifying condition began to ap- 
pear to Laurence as permanent, and the ac- 
cursed Willamilla an Old-Man-of-the-Sea 
to be his burden forever. A horror closed 
in upon him. 

Then, when there was no hope under the 
sky, out of the alley across the street came 
a delivering angel—a middle-aged hilarious 
colored man seated in an enfeebled open 
wagon and driving a thin gray antique 
shaped like a horse. Upon the side of the 
wagon was painted, “P. SkoNe MoVeNG & 
DeLiVRys,” and the cheerful driver was 
probably P. Skone himself. 

He brought his wagon to the curb, de- 
scended giggling to Willamilla’s grand- 
mother, and by the exertion of a muscular 
power beyond his appearance, got her upon 


Come in quickly.” 
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She became conscious of his 


her feet. 
presence, called him her lovin’ Peter, 
blessed and embraced him, and then, con- 
senting to test the tensile strength of the 
wagon, reclined upon him while he assist- 
ed her into it. (After performing this feat, 
he extended his arms for Willamilla. 

“He won’t let me,” Laurence said, swallow- 
ing piteously. “He wants me to keep him, 
an’ he’ll bite me if I——” 

“Who go’ bite you, white boy?” the cheer- 
ful colored man _ inquired. “Hossifer?” 
Laughing, he turned to the faithful animal, 
and swept the horizan with a gesture, “Hos- 
sifer, you git in nat wagon!” 

With the manner of a hunted fugitive, 
Hossifer instantly obeyed; the man lifted 
Willamilla’s little vehicle into the wagon, 
took Willamilla in his arms, and climbed 
chuckling to the driver’s seat. “Percy,” he 
said to the antique, ‘you git up!” 

Then this heavenly colored man drove 
slowly off with Willamilla, her grandmother, 
Hossifer and the baby-wagon, while Lau- 
rence sank down upon the curbstone, wiped 
his face upon his polkadotted sleeve and 
watched them disappear into the dusty al- 
ley. Willamilla was still crying; and to one 
listener it seemed that she had been crying 
throughout long indefinite seasons, and 
would probably continue to cry forever, or 
at least until a calamity should arrive to 
her, in regard to the nature of which he 
had a certain hope. 

He sat, his breast a vacancy, where lately 
so much emotion had been, and presently 
two gay little voices chirped in the yard 
behind him. They called his name; and he 
turned to behold his fair friends. They 
were looking brightly at him over the hedge. 

“Mamma called me to come in,” Daisy 
said. 

“So’d mine,” said Elsie. 

“Mamma told me I better stay inthe house 
while that ole colored woman was out here,” 
Daisy continued. “Mamma said she wasn’t 
very nice.” 

“So’d mine,” Elsie added. 


“What did you do, Laurence?” Daisy 
asked. 
“Well——” said Laurence. “They’ve gone 


dowa that alley.” 

“Come on in,” Daisy said eagerly. 
goin’ to play I-spy. 
three. Come on!” 

“Come on!” Elsie echoed. 
rence.” 

He went in, and a moment later, uncon- 
cernedly and without a care in the world, 
or the recollection of any, began to play 
I-spy with the lady of his heart and her 
next neighbor. 


“We're 
It’s lots more fun with 


“Hurry, Lau- 


(The End) 





OCEAN WAVES 


There are few things about which more 
exaggerated stories are told by people who 
honestly mean to speak the truth than 
about the steepness and height of ocean 
waves. The excitement attending a storm 
at sea is so great that even the coolest ob- 
server is apt to lose his power of accurate 
judgment, and the waves amid which his 
ship is tossing and plunging impress his 
imagination as if they were really “moun- 
tain-high.” So a person riding in a small 
boat on a rough sea imagines that the waves 
into whose trough he sinks with a sicken- 
ing sense of going to the bottom are not 
only of cnormous height but that their 
sides resemble walls of water rather than 
long slopes. 

The truth is that it is very rare for waves 
at sea, even in a furious storm, to exceed 
30 feet in height. In an exceptional tem- 
pest they may reach 60 feet. A French 
savant finds that in the trade winds the 
waves average only five or six feet in height. 
The ordinary observer would estimate them 
to be at least twice as high. The harder 
the wind blows, the faster the waves run 
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and the steeper they become; yet they are 
never as steep as they seem to be. Inanordi- 
nary wind the slope of a wave is about one 
foot in 33; in a storm it becomes one foot 
in 17 or 18. In other words, the slope of 
storm waves is only 10 or 11 degrees from 
the horizontal. 

The impression of great steepness that 
the waves give to one in a small boat is duc 
to the swiftness of their passage. Only a 
few seconds elapse while the boat is being 
lifted from the trough to the crest of a 
wave several hundred feet in length. The 
feeling is that of being driven up the face 
of a cliff of water—Washington Star. 


LINES TO A SKELETON 


It has never been definitely proved who 
wrote that classic, “Lines to a Skeleton.” 
The poem, written in a fair hand, was 
found near a skull in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London. The offer of a reward 
of 50 guineas ($250) failed to establish 
the authorship. The verse has been claim- 
ed for numerous persons, including Anna 
Jane Vardill, J. D. Gordman and Robert 
Philip. The latter is claimed to have 
written the famous lines in 1826 while 
watching for body-snatchers in.a parish 
churchyard, but there is evidence that they 
were published as early as 1816. The poem 
follows: 





Behold this ruin! It is a skull 
Once of ethereal spirit full. 

This narrow cell was Life’s retreat; 

This space was Thought’s mysterious seat. 
What beauteous visions filled this spot! 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot! 

Nor joy, nor hope, nor love, nor fear, 

Have left one trace on record here. 


Beneath this moldering canopy 
Once shone the, bright and busy eye; 
But start not at the dismal void— 
If holy love that eye employed. 
If with no lawless fire it gleamed 
But through the dews of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be forever bright, 
When stars and sun are sunk in night. 


Within this hollow cavern hung 
The ready, swift and tuneful tongue; 

If Falsehood’s honey is disdained, 

And when it could not praise was chained, 
If bold in Virtue’s cause it spoke 
Yet gentle concord never broke 

That silent tongue may plead for thee 

When time unveils Eternity! 





Say, did these fingers delve the mine? 

Or with the envied rubies shine? 
To hew the rock or wear a gem 
Can little now avail to them; 

But if the page of Truth they sought, 

Or comfort to the mourner they brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that wait on Wealth and Fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod, 

The feet the paths of duty trod? 
If from the bowers of Ease they fled! 
To seek affliction’s humble shed; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned, 

And home to Virtue’s cot returned— 
These feet with angel wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky! 





AIN’T IT SO? 


The editor who attempts to conduct a 
newspaper with fairness to everybody, re- 
porting news without bias, and discussing 
current events dispassionately and without 
prejudice, usually finds himself unpopular 
with the radicals of all groups, cliques and 
parties, He finds himself branded a Bour- 


bon and a bolshevist; an acolyte and an 
atheist; a sage and a simp; it’s a great life 
for the man with the courage of his con- 
victions and the hide of a rhinoceros.— 
-Alva Record. 
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“White Indians” in Panama 


For many years traders and explorers 
have brought reports telling of “white In- 
dians” in the interior of Panama. Richard 
0. Marsh, an engineer and former charge 
d’affaires in Panama, this spring organized 
an expedition to penetrate the interior of 
Darien in search of this strange blond peo- 
ple. The party suffered untold hardships. 
John L. Baer, a representative from the 
Smithsonian Institution, died of a tropical 
infection, and Raoul Brin, a young Panama 
scientist, succumbed as the result of sick- 
ness contracted while penetrating the jun- 
gles. But Marsh would not give up the ex- 
pedition. He was determined to either find 
the light-complexioned Indians or to prove 
the reports untrue. 

This part of Eastern Panama is part of 
the San Blas country and has hitherto 
never been explored to any considerable 
extent. The natives were described as 
ferocious and determined that the white 
man should never invade their country. 
This bitterness against the European was 
said to have been inherited from the days 
when the Spaniards inflicted indescribable 
cruelties upon the Indians. But Marsh and 
his companions did not find the natives 
particularly warlike. At first they were taci- 


turn and denied that they knew anything, 


about blond people amorg them. It so 
happened that a smallpox epidemic broke 
out while Marsh was there and the explorer 
decided to make a final effort to gain the 
confidence of the natives. He treated the 
sick personally and had an expedition bring 
physicians and medicines from Panama, 
After that he had no diffieulty in getting 
the Indians to communicate their secrets, 
They told him that members of the white 
Indians could be found at Navagandi, 30 
miles from Caledonia bay.on the Darien 
coast. 

Marsh immediately proceeded to the place 
indicated, and there to his great surprise 
he found a large number of “blond Indians.” 
According to Marsh’s own story, the white 
Indians were outcasts of the tribe and were 
given no share in the tribal government. 
Tradition says that centuries ago, owing to 
the cruelties of the Spaniards, all white 
persons were driven from the country. 
The light-colored natives were not exempt 
from this ban. But as time went on a few 
of the white Indians drifted back and were 
permitted to remain. Marsh induced sey- 
eral of the natives to return to the United 
States with him. These included three of 
the white Indians—a boy 16, a girl 14 and 
a boy 10. They were brought to New York 
and examined by a group of 15 scientists. 

The first report of the scientists was in- 
definite. Fourteen of them agreed that the 
Indians were not albinos as many’ people 
suspected when they first heard that Marsh 
had discovered white Indians. However, 
one of the 15 scientists dissented from the 
majority holding and maintained that this 
was an albinism peculiar to this type of 
Indian. His theory was strengthened by 
the fact that the parents of the children 
were copper-colored and had all the other 
characteristics of normal natives of the 
Darien region. Although the majority of 
the scientists agreed that the Indians were 
not albinos, yet they were strongly inclin- 
ed to believe the condition was abnormal 
and perhaps of pathological origin. Marsh 
refused to believe that the children are 
albinos. If they are, he declared, it is an 
albinism which science hitherto has known 
nothing about. Albinos have pink eyes and 
colorless hair, while these children have 


pale blue eyes, flaxen hair and white skins. 
Marsh believes these people are descendants 
of a “lost tribe” of primitive Nordic stock. 
But his theory found few recruits among 
those who saw them. The mottled brown 
spots on two of the children are evidence 
that they are abnormal. 

Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, noted American an- 
thropologist, thinks there is no possibility 
that these people are descendants of early 
Européan settlers in Panama. He was posi- 
tive that the Indians must be albinos, al- 
though he had not seen them personally. 
Meanwhile the Indians were taken to 
Marsh’s estate in New York where they 
will be kept until a camp can be prepared 
for them on Lake Ontario. If possible the 
scientist will put the three children in an 
American schoo] this fall. 


Real Goldfish Found 
As a rule ichthyologists are not concern- 
ed with goldfish, but when A. W. Henn, of 
the Carnegie Museum, saw the solid gold 
charm of a fish shown in the accompanying 
picture he became interested and later iden- 





A 14-Carat Gold Catfish 
tified it as belonging to the “lorichariid” 


(tropical catfish) family. The charm was 
loaned to the museum by Mrs. H. E. Me- 
Lain, who says that it was dug from an 
Indian grave on the Pacific shore at Pana- 
ma by her father in 1890. It is claimed to 
be the first fish charm discovered in In- 
dian graves, all previous discoveries being 
animals, birds and humans. The charm is 
about two inches long and is thought to 
have been cast in a sand mold by the In- 
dians back in the 1600s; it is said to con- 
tain $30 worth of gold. 


The Diabolical Death Ray 


Prof. H. Grindell Matthews, an English 
wireless expert, recently startled the world 
by announcing that he had discovered a 
“death ray.” This diabolical ray, according 
to reports, has super-magic powers. With 
a little apparatus stationed on the land 
vessels far out at sea can be put out of 
commission, ammunition magazines miles 
away can be blown up and even airplanes 
high in the heavens can be wrecked. The 
announcement of this supposed discovery 
was given more consideration than such 
announcements usually are from the fact 
that Matthews received £25,000 from the 
British government during the war for his 
system of controlling power-driven craft 
by a searchlight beam. 

When it was reported that the inventor 
was negotiating in France for the sale of 
his invention British papers began to bring 
pressure on the Labor ministry in an at- 
tempt to get the government to make Mat- 
thews an offer for his ray which it was said 
would insure any country against invasion. 
How foolish, argued the papers, to let such 
a priceless power pass out of the hands of 
the British. So the air council gave Mat- 
thews a hearing and asked him to demon- 
strate his diabolical ray before a selected 
committee. But the inventor immediately 
aroused suspicion by refusing to demon- 
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strate his ray under conditions satisfactory 
to the scientists and experts called together 
by the air council. 

According to the undersecretary of the 
air ministry, the “deadly ray” failed to de- 
velop phenomenal powers. During the tests, 
said the undersecretary, one of the experts 
placed himself in the path of the ray only 
10 yards distant from the point of emana- 
tion. If the inventor’s claim had been well 
founded the government expert should have 
disappeared, but the undersecretary said he 
was pleased to report that the expert was 
doing nicely. Matthews replied that in such 
demonstations, and with only limited power, 
he hoped to do no more than demonstrate 
the soundness of the principle of the ray. 
Strictly speaking, declared the inventor, it 
is not a ray at all, but an invisible beam of 
electricity. 

Using only one kilowatt power the in- 
ventor said he had stunned and killed mice 
and rats at a distance of 65 feet. In the 
same manner he has stopped motor engines. 
Matthews, who lost the sight of his left 
eye in the experiments which led up to the 
invention, sees no reason why the power 
cannot be increased indefinitely, thus in- 
creasing proportionally the power of the 
beam. After the first demonstration the 
British government offered Matthews a sum 
of money for his trouble and asked him 
to give them another test later. Experts do 
not expect the ray to develop any unusual 
qualities. 

When Einstein, the noted German scien- 
tist, heard about Matthews’s death ray he 
said it was all “bluff.” Prof. Walter Nernst, 
a leading chemist in the University of Ber- 
lin, thinks such a ray ‘is impossible in the 
present stage of physical science. This 
seems to be the opinion of the scientific 
world in general. It should be remembered 
that claims of a similar discovery were 
made in Germany a year or two ago. The 
presumption is that the claims were un- 
founded or that the deadly ray is being 
developed secretly under the auspices of 
the government. Just what the principle 
of such rays is supposed to be, nobody 
knows but the sponsors. 


Toads Killed by Motorists 


The common American toad is in danger 
of extermination by motorists, according to 
biologists of the department of agriculture. 
In the vicinity of Washington alone hun- 
dreds of toads are found dead on the roads 
every morning. They are attracted to the 
highways at night by the automobile lights 
and are killed as they hop along the road- 
way. Experts say this slaughter is very 
unfortunate, because the toad is of great 
value to the community. Many obnoxious 
insects and worms are a regular item on the 
toad’s menu. An examination of the stom- 
achs of over 500 of these toads revealed the 
fact that nearly 90 per cent of their food is 
composed of worms, ants, snails, spiders, 
millipeds and other insects. 


Novel Theory of Eden 


A German archeologist, Franz von Wen- 
drin, has published a book entitled “The 
Discovery of Paradise” in which he ad- 
vances the novel theory that the Garden of 
Eden was located in Mecklenburg in north- 
ern Germany. If paradise had been in 
Mesopotamia between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, argues Wendrin, Eve would have 
offered Adam a date or banana instead of an 
apple. This argument seems unnecessary 
in view of the fact that the Scriptural writ- 
ings say nothing about the species of the 
forbidden fruit. Hérr Wendrin also at- 


tempts to reconcile the fact that Adam and 
Eve dressed themselves in fig leaves. He 
says the fig tree flourishes in the vicinity 
of Mecklenburg. Wendrin accounts for the 
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Biblical names in a rather curious manner. 
Such names as Jericho and Jordan, he says, 
arose in the same manner as the American 
names Philadelphia, New Brunswick and 
New Orleans. As these names were brought 
from the Old World to the New, so the 
names in the Holy Land were carried with 
the emigrants from northern Germany. 
The original Jericho, according to Wendrin, 
was no other than the village of Jerichow 
near Magdeburg. Jordan, he thinks, was 
derived from the ancient village Jordan in 
Brandenburg. The most startling state- 
ment made by the German is that Adam 
was a brown-red Negro. All these argu- 
ments, declares the author of the book, are 
based on ancient picture language discov- 
ered on rocks in Sweden. 


Wave Around Earth 

Mother Earth has a permanent wave, ac- 
cording to Ludovic Mann, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. In an address before a scientific body 
Mann told about a large wave which travels 
slowly within the earth. He says the ve- 
locity, direction and amplitude of this wave 
have been ascertained by scientists and 
that it moves around the earth once every 
8800 years. The wave causes a slight mo- 
tion in the position of the axis and the 
poles, which gives rise to changes in cli- 
mate. The wave also causes the crust of the 
earth to pulsate. This, according to Mann, 
accounts for the raised and sunken sur- 
faces on the earth. He says this discovery 
will enable scientists to determine the ages 
of all land surfaces. 


“Frozen Light” 

The French Academy of Science recently 
pronounced “frozen light” a genuine and 
important discovery. Camille Dussard, the 
discoverer, gave a demonstration before a 
jury of scientists representing the Acad- 
emy. The scientist touched the wires of 
a 2000-candlepower lamp with his fingers 
and was neither shocked nor burned. Ac- 
cording to Dussard’s theory, in a 100-watt 
lamp only one watt actually illuminates; 
the others merely produce heat. If he is 
correct, and the Academy is inclined to 
think he is, Dussard lamps of one or two 
watts can be made to produce the same il- 
lumination as big lamps of 100 or more 
watts. The saving of current would be 
very large. Moreover, lamps of 10,000 can- 
dlepower can be made which will not give 
off a bit of heat. This means that all dan- 
ger of fire in connection with electricity 
would be eliminated. Whether or not the 
Dussard principle will produce these revo- 
lutionary changes in electricity remains to 
be seen. 


Tablets Found in Sinai 


An English scholar, Flinders Petrie, 
found the remnants of several ancient stone 
tablets in the southwestern part of the 
Peninsula of Sinai in Arabia. The first 
sentence of one of these fragments is as 
follows: “I was taken out of the Nilus by 
the Egyptian queen.” The names of Jos- 
eph, Manasseh and Moses are mentioned on 
the tablets. They may be fragments, sug- 
gest some authorities, of the very tablets 
on which the Ten Commandments were 

- written in the ancient Hebrew language. 
Prof. Hubert Grimme, of the University of 
Munster, who deciphered the fragments 
from photographs, deplores the fact that 
only small portions of the tablets have been 
found and that no effort has been made to 
locate the remainder. 


Science Gleanings 
The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, of New York, has sent out an Asiatic 
expedition under Dr, Roy C. Andrews, who 
discovered dinosaur eggs in the Gobi desert 
estimated to be 10,000,000 years old. The 
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present expedition will seek the bones of 
prehistoric man in the Gobi desert. 

The World Metric Standardization Coun- 
cil announces that all civilized peoples ex- 
cept the Americans and British have al- 
ready adopted the metric system for every- 
day use. 


A public fund is being raised in Italy to 
enable Lieut. Locatelli, Italian ace, to lead 
an airplane expedition to the north pole. 
Locatelli was to have piloted the Amund- 
sen polar expedition which was postponed 
because of lack of funds. 


For centuries it has been suspected that 
love requires no considerable amount of 
thinking. Now a Chicago professor, F. T. 
Rogers, comes along and proves by actual 
experiment that love is brainless. Prof. 
Rogers excised the thinking part of the 
brains of a large number of pigeons. He 
found that the birds went on with their bill- 
ing and cooing just as they did before. 





A FAIR TRADE 
“What will you give me for three shares 
of oil stock?” 
“Three shares of mining stock.”—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 
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MAKES AUTOS GO 40 MILES ON A GAL- 
LON OF GASOLINE 


SIOUX FALLS, S. Dak.—The Western 
Specialty Company of this city announces 
the perfection of an amazing device which 
is enabling car owners all over the country 
to more than double their mileage from 
each gallon of gasoline used, and at the 
same time remove every particle of carbon 
from their motors. When the device is at- 
tached, automobiles have made over 40 
miles on a gallon of gasoline—increased 
their power and pep tremendously and elim- 
inated all spark plug difficulties. 

This inexpensive little device is entirely 
automatic and self-regulating and can be 
easily attached by anyone in a few minutes 
without tapping or drilling. 

The management of the company states 
that in order to introduce this startling 
new invention they are willing to send a 
sample at their own risk to one car owner 
in each town who can show it to neigh- 
bors and handle the big volume of business 
which will be built up wherever it is shown. 

Just send your name and address to the 
Western Specialty Co., 905 Lacotah Bldg., 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and get their free sam- 
ple offer.—Advertisement. 





With the Amateur Poets 


The following are samples of amateur 
poetic effusions which flood the Pathfinder 
office. They represent but a small fraction 
of the number received in every mail. How- 
ever, they are typical, and we pass them 
along for what they are worth. As Andy 
Gump might say: “While the rime and 
rhythm may not be faultless, the subject 
matter is to be commended.” So as not to 
mar the work, we leave the original word- 
ing, spacing, punctuation etc. “as is.” 

We will first consider “Why I Live” by a 
versifier who explains: 


I live for those who hate me, 
For spite I will not die, 

I scorn at those who slight me, 
And wish them out of sight. 


I find some more good people 
Who are always my delight, 

Those who are kind to everyone 
I never wish to spite. 


Without deigning to ask a certain ques- 
tion we will pass on to this typical “spring 
pome”: 


By Jing! 

*Tis Spring! 

Winter’s ceased to bring 

Its everlasting string 

Of colds and coal and everything. 
No more the sleighbells ring; 

Nor do the little snowbirds sing. 
No longer is Boreas king; 

Nor o’er us does his snowy mantle fling. 
Jack Frost no longer weilds his sting. 
Nor can the melting ices cling. 

The robin’s on the wing. 

Oho, by Jing. 

*Tis Spring. 

That rhymes with anything. 


Another poet sums up “Life” in this 


fashion: 


When the morning dawns you are but a 
child, 
A child now young and fair; 
Your eyes are like sparking dewdrops, 
And your cheeks the roses rare. 


But not long shall you be a child, 
For alas! that vision shall fade— 
The noonday shall now arrive, 
And the “River of Sorrow” you are forced 
to wade. 


When this “River of Sorrow” you have trod, 
Then comes the evening of life; _ 


When your soul shall prepare for that far 
away land, . 
Away from this trouble and strife. 


Then your heart shall recall those childhood 
days, 
And the stories that Mother used to tell; 
And your heart shall almost tearfully sigh, 
For the tolling of the bell. 


When this evening of life has drawn to a 
close, 
You shall anxiously await the hours; 
When your soul shall flee from its house of 
clay, 
Like the fading of the flowers. 


There is a stinging rebuke for the mod- 
ern girl in this gem, titled “Dainty Maiden”: 


A dainty maiden sweet and shy, 
A perfect type of days gone by: 
For rosy lips and damask cheek 
She did not! 
The beauty parlor seek! 


Chestnut hair with glint of gold 
By the poets we are told, 
Fitting type of maiden shy, 
Perfect type of days gone by. 


Lucky man who comes to woo 
Dainty maid by name of Sue, 

She’ll not meet him at the door! 
And answer yes!—before 
He has properly proposed! 





Then she’ll answer Harold darling 

Don’t yousigh, You ask Papa,by and by! 
Dainty maiden, sweet and shy, 
A perfect type of days gone by! 


“NUMBER PLEASE!” IN GERMANY 


Speaking of German _ telephones—they 
have one little wrinkle, which we opine, 
might be worthy of America’s attention. 
Using the instrument at “Zentral” 6557, say, 
one desires to call Dr. Gradenwitz, at Rhein- 
gau 1308. When the operator at the Zen- 
tral exchange answers, one doesn’t shoot 
the whole number at her, American style; 
one simply asks for the Rheingau exchange. 
That is, one enunciates the single word 
“Rheingau”; and in a moment one hears 
the same word repeated in one’s ear, by 
way of notice that one has got Rheingau. 
One then asks for number 1308, without 
any prefix of course; and one gets it. 
With fewer repetitions of the number, it 
stands to reason there are fewer wrong 
connections given.—Scientific American. 
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If local libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with 
a certain book, write direct to Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 
2) W. 45th St., New York. Besides being able to supply 
any book published, this firm sells slightly used books from 
its own circulating libraries at greatly reduced prices. 


Edna Ferber’s “So Big” is the most popu- 
lar current novel, according to demand in li- 
braries. Nextinorderare Margaret Wilson’s 
“The Able McLaughlins,” Zane Grey’s “Call 
of the Canyon,” the late Emerson Hough’s 
“Covered Wagon,” Gertrude Atherton’s 
“Black Oxen,” Rose Macaulay’s “Told by 
an Idiot,” Percy Marks’s “The Plastic Age,” 
Struthers Burt’s “The Interpreter’s House,” 
Fannie Hurst’s “Lummox,” and Booth Tark- 
ington’s “The Midlander.” 

The most popular works of a general na- 
ture are: Giovanni Papini’s “Life of Christ,” 
the late Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “My Garden 
of Memory,” Burton J. Hendrick’s “Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page,” Emily Post’s 
“Etiquette,” Havelock Ellis’s “The Dance of 
Life,” James Harvey Robinson’s “The Mind 
in the Making,” H. G. Wells’s “Outline of 
History,” Edward Bok’s “Americanization 
of Edward Bok,” William Beebe’s “Gala- 
pagos: World’s End,” and Michael Pupin’s 
“From Immigrant to Inventor.” 

If you have kept tabs on our weekly re- 
views you will note that we have recom- 
mended most of these books with the pos- 
sible exception of “Black Oxen” and “The 
Plastic Age.” However, we considered 
“Lummox” and “The Midlander” just fair. 





A Scottish laird is trying to sell a chair 
which belonged to Robert Louis Stevenson 
in which the author is said to have often 
sat while writing. He will not consider any 
offer below $6000. Don’t all speak at once. 


In a book published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co. there are some beautiful illustrations 
by N. G. Wyeth. One shows Priscilla Mul- 
lins riding to her wedding to John Alden on 
a magnificent white bull. This historical 
wedding took place in 1621. We have it on 
the best of authority that there were no cat- 
tle in New England at that time. It wasn’t 
until 1624 that one bull (color unknown) 
and three heifers were brought to that 
colony. 


Mark Twain was once asked, “I suppose 
you are fond of books?” “Well, that de- 
pends,” drawled the humorist. “If a book 
has a leather cover it has a magnificent 
value as a razor strop. A brief, concise 
work such as the French write is very use- 
ful to put under the leg of a wobbly table. 
Large old-fashioned books with clasps can’t 
be beat as missiles to hurl at dogs. A large 
book like a geography is nearly as good 
as a piece of tin to nail over a broken 
window-pane.” 


Two poets met recently at the British 
empire exposition. One was Rudyard Kip- 
ling. The other was an American—“Skee- 
ter Bill,” if you please! They talked about 
“sealing wax, cabbages and kings.” The 
British versifier begged to hear some of 
Skeeter’s work. The latter modestly com- 
plied. “You are a real poet,’ commented 
Kipling. “So are you,” rejoined Skeeter. 
Skeeter is a cowboy with a Wild West show 
playing in England. He writes about things 
dear to the heart of the Westerner. 


Books We Have Read 
Letters from a Senator’s Wife, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Parkinson Keyes (D: Appleton and Co.) 
—When -this narrative was published in 
serial form in one of the leading magazines 
the name of the author was omitted. It was 
not until it appeared in book form that the 
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public discovered the writer was the wife 
of Senator Keyes of New Hampshire. Until 
Mrs. Keyes (she pronounces it “Kize”) went 
to Washington she had never done any lit- 
erary work. Now she is one of the most 
sought after contributors to magazines. 


“Letters from a Senator’s Wife” is inter- 
esting even to those who are not acquainted 
with the persons and scenes mentioned. It 
is a graphic word-picture of various phases 
of social life at the national capital. Un- 
like some other works founded on the same 
idea, it is not a bit offensive. Mrs. Keyes 
looks on Washington and its leaders with a 
kindly eye. Her work makes good reading 
because she discusses matters that would 
seem trivial to a seasoned writer yet withal 
are interesting to the layman. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that she went 
to Washington with all the curiosity of the 
ordinary visitor. Moreover, the book is 
filled with many amusing situations that 
appeal to the outsider. 


For instance, how a senator’s wife is re- 
ceived by the captial city has puzzled many 
people. “Her arrival,” according to Mrs. 
Keyes, “has been announced in the society 
columns, and every charitable organization 
in town is quick to ask her for a donation, 
the executive committee of every ball that 
is being arranged wishes her to act as pa- 
troness—and to pay $10 for the privilege 
of doing so—and every photographer wish- 
es her to pose for a picture”—in case she 
is later to become the victim of an acci- 
dent or be involved in a scandal. 


The system of official calling, says this 
authority, is cut and dried. She explains: 
“As soon as possible after her arrival she 
must leave her card at the White House; 
and she must make first calls in person on 
the vice-president’s wife, the wife of the 
speaker of the house, the wives of the 
members of the supreme court, and the 
wives of foreign ambassadors (and it is a 
rather interesting fact that the wives of 
all but one of the European ambassadors 
now in Washington are American women), 
as well as on the wives of all senators who 
have been in office longer than her husband. 
And she must return the first calls that are 
made upon her by the wives of the cabinet 
officers, by congressmen’s wives, by the 
wives of the secretaries and undersecreta- 
ries and ministers and lesser lights of the 
diplomatic corps, and by members of resi- 
dent society. She must do all this, more- 
over, not when the inclination happens to 
seize her, but at certain definitely defined 
times and seasons. 





“Supreme court ladies’ receive on Mon- 
days; ‘Congressional ladies’ on Tuesdays; 
‘Cabinet ladies’ on Wednesdays; ‘Senatorial 
ladies’ on Thursdays—and here the mighty 
question arises, and must be settled, wheth- 
er she will stay in and receive, herself, or 
fare forth and call on other senators’ wives; 
‘Diplomatic Corps ladies’ receive on Fridays. 
And since there are 40 ambassadors and 
ministers, 96 senators, and more than 400 
congressmen, and since the greater part of 
these gentlemen are married, a very simple 
problem in arithmetic—that is, it looks sim- 
ple on paper!—soon shows the new sena- 
tor’s wife that even if she goes calling every 
day during the season when she is not oth- 
erwise definitely engaged, from half-past 
three to half-past six, driving in a motor as 
fast as the traffic regulations will permit, 
and limiting each call to five minutes, she 
can hardly hope to do all that is expected 
of her. I made 650 calls during my first 
season (the wife of one cabinet officer told 
me she made over 1200 during hers), spent 
more than $50 on visiting cards, and more 
on my taxicabs than on my food; but I left 
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town, the first of June, still owing a great 
many. 

“The wife of the senior senator,” she 
continues, “outranks the wife of the junior 
senator from the same state, and the wife 
of a senator from a neighboring state who 
has been longer in office outranks them 
both! The wife of the secretary of state 
outranks the wife of the secretary of agri- 
culture; the vice-president’s wife outranks 
them all! And woe to the woman in offi- 
cial life who does not read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest this! For upon her rank 
depends where a woman shall sit at a din- 
ner party, and behind whom—and in front 
of whom !—she may go through a door, and 
many other things besides, and deep is her 
disgrace in the eyes of her colleagues if she 
displays ignorance or indifference about 
these matters.” 


Of course, with so much red tape breaches 
of etiquette are frequent. Mrs. Keyes’s first 
“break” was made when she attended a big 
dinner. Though scheduled for eight o’clock 
the meal wasn’t served until nine. After 
dining the guests sat about until very late. 
No-one seemed to have an idea of going 
home. Finally one woman turned to Mrs. 
Keyes and remarked: “This is your first 
dinner since you became a senator’s wife, 
isn’t it?” Mrs. Keyes answered in the af- 
firmative. “Well,” rejoined the woman, 
“perhaps you didn’t realize it, but you are 
the ranking guest and none of us can go 
home until you do.” It is in view of all 


-these things that Mrs. Keyes says being the 


wife of a senator isn’t all that it is “cracked 
up to be.” 

“The Italian government,” she remarks, 
“is the only one which recognizes so clearly 
the importance of the position of an ambas- 
sador’s wife that it pays her a salary of her 
own, quite separate from the one given 
her husband.” 





MAN’S SONG 
Why should I sing of women 
And the softness of the night, 
When the day is loud with battle 
And the day’s teeth bite, 
And there’s a sword to lay my hand to 
And a man’s fight. 


Why should I sing of women? 
There’s life in the sun, 

And red adventures calling 
Where the roads run, 

And cheery brews at taverns 
When the day’s done. 


I’ve sung of a hundred women 
In a hundred lands: 

But all their love is nothing 
But drifting sands. 

I’m sick of their tears and kisses 
And their pale hands. 


I’ve sung of a hundred women 
And their bought lips— 

But out on the clear horizon 
I can hear the whips 

Of the white waves lashing the bulwarks 
Of great, strong ships. 


And the trails that run to the westward 
Are shod with fire, 

And the winds hur] from the headlands 
With ancient ire; 

And all my body itches 
With an old desire. 


So Ill deal no more in women 
And the softness of the night, 

But Ill follow the red adventure 
And the wind’s flight; 

And Ill sing of the sea and of battle 
And of men’s might. 





Speeches at public dinners in Japan are 
made before the dinner commences. Now 


we know what is meant by the Wise Men 
of the East.—London Humorist. 
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Mental Health in America 


While addressing the American Psychia- 
tric Association recently, Dr. Llewellyn 
Barker, of Johns Hopkins university, plead- 
ed for an awakening of the public mind 
to the prevalence of mental disorder in the 
United States. He claims that there is 
great need for widespread educational ef- 
forts to prevent it. “If the public could be 
accurately informed of the prevalence of 
abnormal thought, feeling and behavior,” 
he said, “such indifference as now exists 
regarding their prevention would become 
inconceivable. If the public fully realized 
how much insanity, mental deficiency, 
criminality and incapacity for social effec- 
tiveness actually exists, and how easily 
much of these could be prevented by adopt- 








Here is a four-ton stack of fish in Nova 
Scotia. Such scenes are usual in far northern 
regions where man gy es must be eco- 
nomical. According to the National Geographic 
magazine the Norwegians mix codfish heads 
with the food for cows to make them give 
richer milk, while the Icelanders feed cod bones 
to cattle. The rich oil in the fish makes them 
valuable for such purposes. 





ing wise measures that are practicable, even 
in the present state of knowledge, one 
cannot but feel that apathy would be re- 
placed by activity.” 

Discussing the necessity for supervision 
of the mental health of students, Dr. Barker 
cited the case of the Chicago youths, Leo- 
pold and Loeb, as an example. This is a 
matter for the gravest consideration, he 
said. Because of the ill-regulated immi- 
gration and the relatively insufficient fer- 
tility of the mentally superior stocks, the 
general level of intelligence and character 
in this country, he claims, is bound to fall 
unless necessary steps are taken to prevent 
it. The decay of the race can be combated 
either by diminishing the fertility of those 
below the average capacity, or by increas- 
ing the fertility of those above the average 
capacity. The latter method is of far great- 
er importance, he says, but the task of de- 
vising a way to induce this is not an easy 
one. 


Iodine for Goitre 


Iodine taken into the human system in 
any form in small amounts regularly con- 
stitutes a preventive for goitre. It is not 
injurious (if taken in small amounts) and 
does not aggravate sifmple cases of goitre 
already developed. But it produces marked 
benefits in a large percentage of the cases 
treated. There are numerous ways of ad- 
ministering the treatment. Up until re- 
cently one of the principal ways was 
through the public water-supply. But at 
a recent conference on water purification 
in Ohio a discussion on introducing iodine 


into public water-supplies to prevent goitre 
brought out the opinion that such prac- 
tice was undesirable to the public. It is 
said to be wasteful and inadvisable. 


Many health authorities who have made a 
study of goitre prevention recommend that 
manufacturers of common table salt be 
compelled to leave in the salt prepared for 
domestic consumption a normal amount of 
iodine. It is thought that the public would 
be in entire accord with this method and 
country people as well as city people would 
be benefited by it. However, for goitre, 
iodine is best given individually through 
specially prepared chocolate-covered tab- 
lets known under the trade name of iodos- 
tarin. Most physicians have this treat- 
ment to give, and iodine should be taken 
only under a doctor’s directions. 





Brain Work and Diet 


In reality brain work isn’t work, says Dr. 
William Brady. When a brain worker 
feeds like a harvest hand he is bound to 
become more or less slow minded and dull 
witted. The more he eats the duller he 
grows and the duller he grows the more he 
eats. The manual laborer naturally needs 
more to eat than the brain worker for he 
uses up far more energy. 


During warm weather brain workers eat 
too much meat. Meat warms the body and 
is a good food for one who wishes to with- 
stand exposure to severe cold, but too much 
meat during warm weather causes much 
sweating and discomfort. It would be ad- 
visable for people who suffer from heat to 
cultivate vegetarianism or something like 
it. Contrary to many romantic fancies, 
says Dr. Brady, an improperly nourished 
person cannot think as soundly as a well 
nourished one, and a comfortable person is 
a better thinker than an uncomfortable one. 


Medical News Jottings 

It is claimed that the inhalation of chlo- 
rin gas as a cure for minor ills was practiced 
long before the World war. The nature of 
the ailments cured, however, is not stated. 

According to Dr. J. H. Mendel, of Phila- 
delphia, wrong methods of blowing the 
nose may lead to permanent deafness. He 
warns that the mother who seizes her 
child’s nose firmly and then says, “Now 
blow, darling,” is possibly exposing the 
child to this danger. The proper way to 
blow the nose, he points out, is to gently 
blow one side at a time, holding the other 
side. 

Infectious diseases may be spread more 
frequently by paper money than by any 
other article used by man, says the Lancet, 
an English medical journal. As many as 
140,000 bacteria have been found on a 
single bank note. Coined money is 
harmless because of its smooth surface. 
It does not collect bacteria and the metal 
itself has a specific germicidal action. From 
the standpoint of bacteriologists, the dirti- 
est piece of copper is better than newly 
issued paper money. 

According to Dr. R. S. Copeland your 
sewing machine oil can may come in handy 
if someone gets a button, cherrystone, pea, 
pebble or something in the ear. Sweet oil 
or sewing machine oil freely poured into 
the ear will aid greatly in removing the 
object. If the object is vegetable or wood, 
don’t use_water; water will simply swell 
the mass, Dip a small paint brush or even 
a cotton string in glue and apply to the 
object. When they have stuck together 
and the glue has dried, pull out gently. 





AUTO ond ELECTRICAL 


BUSINESS 


EARN BIG MONEY 


WE TRAIN YOU 
to make $150 to $800 
and more a month in the 
automobile and electrical 

business. Learn in a few weeks by actual 
work with tools and motors. Rahe trained 
men earn big pay in big jobs or start their 
own prosperous business. Write for free il- 
lustrated catalogand special lowtuition rate. 
Free R. R. fare, and room and board offer. 
RAHE Auto & ELEcTrRICAL SCHOOL 
Dept. A-2 


916 Forbes St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MEN AND 
WOMEN 


80,000 trained hotel employees 
wanted this year. We train youand 
help you secure position—good pay 
to start and rapid advancement to 
executive positions for earnest, able 
workers. Prepare at home, spare 

e; cost moderate, terms easy. 

Write for free booklet H-163. 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Big Profits in New Business 


A wonderful opportunity is offered you to estab- 
lish yourselfin a new exceptionally profitable 
business—re-dying rugs, carpets, hangings, up- 
holsterings, etc., with “Fibertint.” This new dye 
discovery is madein nine beautiful colors. Rugs 
re-dyed right on floor. No boiling—no fuss or 
mess. Quick—Easy. 9x12 rug re-dyed in half 
hour. You get $5.00 forjob. Send 50 cents for 
regular $1.00 size box and full particulars. 




















THE TEXPLY CO., Inc., Box 79, SOMERVILLE, WN. 3. 
Sold in Western Canada by Western Paint Co., Winnipeg 
selling new Household 
cleaner. Washes and dries 


I windows. Sweeps, scrubs, 


Complete outfit less than brooms. Over 100% profit. 
BRUSH WORKS, 140 2nd St., Fairfield, lowa 


D L Might just as well die. Lost his job. Evolution 


takes all blame for sin. “Jocko-Homo”" (book) so 


mops. 
HAR 





riddles ape-man-saint folly that 9 Methodist papers 
MO CO., ROGERS. 


efuse to advertise it. 15 cents. HO . e 


DISTRIBUTORS to sell Linsey’s Salve for suppuration 
of wounds and sores. Steady increase 
in sales after introduction jn new territory. Direct by mail 60 cts. 


B. LINSEY, P. O. Box 525, Cleveland, Ohio. 


C Bi Care and treatment. Booklet for 25c in stamps. 
anary Jackson Floral Shop, 748 East 63rd St., Chicago, Ill 

The Pathfinder offers boys an exceptional opportunity 
during the summer vacation te build up a ‘ittle business 
of their own that will net a nice sum every week in 
the year. We want an energetic boy in every com- 
munity te act as our agent. To such a boy, we give 
exclusive agent's privileges for both weekly sales and 
yearly subscriptions. By devoting a little time te 
this pleasant work while out of school, the bey will 
have a business established when scheol again opens, 
that he can easily look after on Saturdays, and not 
interfere with his school work. This pian not only 
occupies a boy’s spare time, which is a great essential 
in character ilding, but is a means of his earning 


money of his own and at the same time gaining 
valuable business experience. 














We do not give beys worthiess premiums in return 
for their time and effort but pay them in cash every 
week. There are no formalities to observe or rules 
te learn. We furnish papers the first week free. 
allowing the boy te sell or distribute them as he 
desires. After he completes his sale each week, he 
simply deducts his commission from the money collected 
and reports te us ordering his papers for the next week. 
We furnish report blanks and return envelopes. Many 
boys are making big money selling the Pathfinder 
and your bey can de as well as others. 


We invite parents and teachers to take this up with 
their boys and write us without delay as the first boy 
in each lecality te register will have the preference 
and he will remain our agent as long as he desires. 
Write today te 


THE PATHFINDER, Desk 26, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Candidate Davis selected Mr. Shaver ~ 


for his campaign manager. He must 
expect to win by a close shave. 


q 


Japanese building railroads in Korea 
have been bothered by the natives sleep- 
ing on the tracks. But that is why the 
Japanese are there—because the Kore- 
ans are sleepers. 


¢ 
CHANGES THAT ARE COSTLY 


What a mistake it is that some of the 
auto manufacturers make, of changing 
their models every little while. What 
are prospective buyers to think when 
the makers of a car keep putting out so 
many new models—each claiming to 
be a great improvement on the last? 

Of course it is true that some autoists 
like to have the latest thing out— 
whether it is balloon tires, four-wheel 
brakes, six cylinders, twin-sixes, long 
wheel-base or what not. But these con- 
stant changes are a great detriment to 
the auto purchaser, for he finds that the 
machine he has bought is soon out of 
date and thrown into the shade by some 
newer model. Not only does this plan 
make the original car cost more than it 
should but it makes it more difficult and 
costly to secure repairs and cuts down 
its re-sale value. 

The Pathfinder is working in every 
possible way to induce all manufac- 
turers to think more of the people who 
buy and pay for and use their products. 
We intend to keep up the fight, which is 
a genuine fight for the people. We are 
going to throw our influence to manu- 
facturers who standardize their prod- 
ucts and are thereby able to give the 
consumers the utmost value for their 
money. 

We intend to discourage, in every way 
we can, these constant changes of mod- 
els and styles in manufactured prod- 
ucts—changes which are made mainly 
for the purpose of boosting sales artifi- 
cially. The farm implement makers 
have committed deadly sins in this re- 
spect, by putting out new models of ma- 
chines which are not materially better 
than the old standard ones but which 
make it almost impossible for the owner 
of the old machine to operate it to ad- 
vantage because the new parts will not 
fit the old model. 

Henry Ford has done an immeasura- 
ble service to the people by standardiz- 
ing his machines to the greatest extent 
on record. The result is that while 
many improvements have been made in 
the Ford, the parts of the 1924 model 
will, in most cases, fit any of the 10,000,- 
000 or so machines he has turned out in 
the last 15 years. A Ford always has 
value because it is never beyond repair. 
We believe that Ford can do still more, 
and the Pathfinder is regularly working 
on him to get him to do it. But if all 
other manufacturers would do even half 
as well as Ford does, the public would 
have no cause to complain. 

We therefore want to register a sol- 
emn protest against the whole policy 
that so many manufacturers seem to fol- 


low when they keep changing their de- 
signs and doing it in such a way that 
the buying public are penalized. Man- 
ufacturers should do their experiment- 
ing themselves, as Ford did, and not try 
to experiment on the public. They 
should work and work until they get 
their models perfected, and then stand- 
ardize them and stick to them. When 
they keep changing it is an admission 
that they don’t know what they are do- 
ing. 

So when salesmen try to rope you in 
on a “new model” of anything, ask them 
how long it has been since their last 
model was put out, and make them say 
what was wrong with it. Of course if 
you are satisfied that the new model is 
a genuine improvement which is the 
result of a patient and ,conscientious 
effort of the makers to give you a better 
article, and if you are assured that they 
will not make other changes in a few 
months which will turn your machine 
into a back number, you are justified in 
investing. But as between a concern 
that keeps forever “improving” its de- 
signs and one that adopts a good design 
and sticks to it consistently, it is wis- 
dom to give the preference to the latter. 

A “new model” is nothing to boast 
about; rather it is something that needs 
explanation, for if the old one was as 
wonderful as the sellers said it was, 
how could there be room for so much 
improvement in so short a time? The 
buying public can exert a wholesome 
infiuence by bringing these facts to the 
attention of agents, dealers and manu- 
facturers. If enough people would only 
have the sense to kick, the manufactur- 
ers would very soon change their meth- 
ods and think more of what they owe to 
their customers instead of how much 
they can make out of them. 

Some of the leading auto makers per- 
sist in designing their cars in such a 
way that the person who has to use 
them or repair them meets with great 
difficulties. In many cars the openings 
for putting gasoline in the tank and oil 
in the crankcase are placed in such 
awkward positions that you have to 
have a funnel that looks like a French 
horn in order to reach them. Other 
parts which require lubrication or ad- 
justment or replacement are also put 
where it is almost impossible to get at 
them. The consequence is that the car 
is neglected, and the owner may have 
heavy repair bills to foot because the 
makers were paying more attention to 
superficial changes of design to catch 
the eye and provide “selling points” 
than to producing a machine that would 
give thoroughly good service. ° 

What is true of autos is largely true 
of all other machines and utensils. They 
are none of them as good as they ought 
to be and could be—and the way for 
the people to bring about improvements 
is to demand them and insist on getting 
them. 


q 
A Turkish court has held that the 
game of poker is not gambling because 
it lacks the element of chance. With 


men who are accustomed to marrying 
several wives at once, playing a game 
like poker seems to be taking no chance 
at all. 


Editors, politicians and professors are 
still fighting duels every week in Italy. 
If they keep that sort of thing up in- 
definitely somebody may get hurt. 


A Canadian soldier whose weight 
went from 190 to 440 pounds since the 
war has put in a claim against the gov- 
ernment. He figures that he is entitled 
to heavy damages. 


La Follette is getting to be quite pro- 
gressive in his old age. He has at last 
recognized the fact that the “reds” are 
mortal enemies of democracy and the 
common good. If he had been reading 
the Pathfinder he might have known 
this a quarter of a century ago. 


Those June bridegrooms who acted 
on the theory that two can live as 
cheaply as one are finding out by now 
that they have to live more cheaply. 


It may be a good thing to see our- 
selves as others see us—but not the way 
we look to others when they are mad 
at us. This is what the third interna- 
tional at Moscow recently “manifested” 
about us: “The United States whose 
pockets are crammed with European 
gold and supported by the French mili- 
tary forces directs the economic policy 
of Germany as a penalty for Germany 
allowing herself to be beaten.” Now 
shouldn’t we be ashamed of ourselves 
to be and to do all that? 

q 

There were discovered in Germany 
some old papers written by Frederick II 
on the “Origin of Our House” in which 
he stated that the greatness of the ruling 
family was due to robbery. If he had 
lived until now he would have been able 
to add that the smallness and failure of 
the family came about pretty much in 
the same way. 


q 

The aged Coca Cola king in filing a 
suit for divorce from his young wife 
whom he married a year ago declared 
she had no love for him but had married 
him “for other motives.” It is strange 
he did not suspect that before. It is 
quite a common thing to see a young 
and beautiful woman marry an old man 
—but never when the old man is poor. 
So there must be a “motive” besides 
love. It is the same sort of affection, or 
“motive,” that leads young and hand- 
some, but poor, noblemen of Europe to 
marry American women. They have 
fine speeches about love and undying af- 
fection, but who eyer saw the duke, the 
count, the prince, wr the marquis pick 
out a poor American girl? Yet every- 
body knows that some of the most beau- 
tiful and most intelligent girls are in 
the poorer classes. Those who marry 


for money or for titles ought to quit be- 
img hypocritical about it and stop pre- 
tending it is love. Love is too high and 
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sacred a thing for such people, but hon- 
esty is within their reach. Let them 
frankly admit that they are marrying 
for money. — 

q 


Dictator Gen. Primo Rivera after 
looking over the Moroccan situation de- 
cided to abandon the interior of the 
country. In other words he showed the 
hostile natives how to “walk Spanish.” 


g 
ROBINSON CRUSOE’S GUN 


There was sold recently at auction 
in London an old musket which brought 
£215. It was like many other guns made 
and used some 200 years ago, of which 
many examples remain and can be had 
cheap, but on the stock of this gun 
were carved a few words which gave it 
great value and an immense interest. 
“Alexander Selkirk, 1701”—such was 
the magic lettering, rude but legible, 
which fired the imagination of the civ- 
ilized world. Above the name was also 
carved the figure of a seal crawling over 
a rock. Scarcely any voice from the 
past could fall upon more sympathetic 
ears or more attentive ones than this. 


Alexander Selkirk means Robinson 
Crusoe—an actual Crusoe of flesh and 
blood—and Robinson Crusoe means ad- 
venture. Where is that boy, or that 
man, who has not felt a thrill at the 
very thought of adventures such as Cru- 
soe had? What man does not look back 
on the reading of that book—and prac- 
tically all have read it—as an epoch in 
his life? His later years may have been 
dull, plodding and laborious, but for a 
few brief hours he was an adventurer 
on a far-away desert island, facing the 
dangers and solving the difficulties of 
that unusual situation. Daniel Defoe, 
that London butcher’s son, has given to 
millions the sweet taste of vicarious ad- 
venture, and millions yet to come will 
find the same perennial treat in store 
for them, and will bless the name of 
Defoe. 

Selkirk was a “bad boy” of the Scotch 
village of Largo, and when summoned 
before the kirk session for “indecent 
behaviour in church” he responded by 
running away to sea. He was soon a 
full-fledged buccaneer, but having quar- 
reled with his captain he asked to 
be put ashore alone on Juan Fer- 
nandez, a desert tropical island in the 
South sea almost due west from Valpa- 
raiso, Chile. Here he lived for four 
and a half years with far fewer com- 
forts than Crusoe was represented to 
have, and without the sight of a human 
face. He solved the shoe problem by 
going barefoot, and his feet were soon 
so hard that no shoes were needed. He 
had a gun, but his powder was soon 
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exhausted, and he learned to catch wild 
goats by simply running faster than the 
goats could. 

Perhaps every man has wondered 
what state of mind he would come to 
have if he were forced to live alone on 
a tropical island. Selkirk had at first 
a period of dejection and was fearful, 
especially at nighis. But later he be- 
came very happy, and after his return 
to Scotland someone said of him: 
“There was a strong but cheerful seri- 
ousness in his look, and a certain dis- 
regard of the ordinary things about 
him.” He regretted his lost island, and 
though he tried living the life of a re- 
cluse, in a bower like the one he had 
in Juan Fernandez, he could never re- 
cover “the tranquillity of solitude.” His 
long exile, however, did not entirely re- 
form him, for he soon eloped with a 
country girl, and later went back to sea. 

Though it- has long been generally be- 
lieved that Selkirk’s experiences fur- 
nished the material for Defoe’s book 
there have always been some who dis- 
puted it, even asserting that Juan Fer- 
nandez was not Robinson Crusoe’s is- 
land. The fact that Selkirk found seals 
plentiful, while this animal is not men- 
tioned in the famous story of Defoe, is 
held to be proof. But whether or not 
there was any connection between the 
two, Selkirk’s experience Was a real 
one and was remarkable enough to 
stand alone as a wonderful story. De- 
foe by his fiction made the story real 
to us. 

Stories like those of Selkirk and Rob- 
inson Crusoe and “Treasure Island” 
fascinate men, stir deeply something 
primitive and fundamental in them. It 
was through man’s spirit of adventure 
that nearly the whole world has been 
gradually conquered from wild forces 
and dangerous elements. No matter 
how meek and timid modern man may 
become he is still thrilled by the deeds 
of the great adventurers. All these South 
sea islands have been charted and map- 
ped and can be quickly reached by 
steamers. Life in all parts of the globe 
has been observed, photographed and 
described. Strange life in out-of-the- 
way places no longer has the glamour of 
mystery of Defoe’s time, when Euro- 
peans were not sure there were no 
races with a single eye in the middle of 
their foreheads, or one in front and 
one behind; but we still have adventur- 
ers and always will have. 

Americans are now trying to flv 
around the world. Englishmen are 
seeking to scale Mt: Everest. Norwe- 
gians and Italians are trying to fly to 
the north pole—which has already been 
reached by Americans. Men are con- 
stantly trying to cross the oceans in 
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small boats, and sometimes succeeding. 
A short time ago an expedition was fit- 
ted out to seek the mythical sunken is- 
land of Atlantis, and is now plying its 
search in far-away waters. Recently a 
yacht sailed from New York carrying 
wealthy men and scholars for a two- 
years cruise of the South seas in search 
of buried treasures. The rest of us 
enjoy our similar, though moderated, 
voyages to tropical desert islands by 
proxy in watching the movies—that is, 
we did until the movies entirely over- 
did the thing. 

We shall have to evolve much more 
before we lose our love for adventure, 
or for stories of adventure. During 
boyhood, when the world is full of mys- 
teries, strange places and creatures, 
they are all the more relished. We 
yearn to know of new climes, new peo- 
ples, new animals, birds and plants, and 
all that we don’t know or have never 
seen is new to us. Hence a man like 
Defoe renders us a great service and a 
great pleasure by making far-away, 
strange things real to us. Thus the 
sight of an old musket which figured 
long ago in a strange but now famous 
adventure fires anew our imagination. 

q 

Spain, it was reported, is preparing to 
issue new money in the form of square 
coins. Looks like a new scheme for 
squaring accounts in the easiest possi- 
ble way. 


q 
Autoists should be getting the benefit 
of further reductions in the prices of 
tires. The big manufacturers are now 
giving tire dealers extra discounts in or- 
der to boost flagging sales, and this sav- 
ing should be passed on to the tire users. 


It would have been a great touchdown 
if the Democrats had nominated John 
W. Davis of West Virginia for president 
and Gov. Jonathan M. Davis of Kansas 
for vice-president. Then they could 
have had a unique ticket—Davis and 
Davis, J. W. and J. M. It would have 
been an extra easy ticket to remember. 


An Italian newspaper which advised 
that certain government officials be “re- 
moved from circulation” was _ itself 
promptly removed from circulation by 
Premier Mussolini. A good example of 
letting the punishment fit the crime. 


It’s a horrible thing when some pub- 
lic man who pretends to be a genuine 
friend of the common people dies or has 
something else happen to him while 
playing golf. The fear of being thus 
caught is almost enough to deter such 
a man from ever playing golf or going 
anywhere near a golf course. 
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Question Box 








Composition of Licorice 


Ques. What is licorice made of?—Ans. 
The commercial product known as licorice 
is made from the roots of the licorice plant, 
which belongs to the bean family and is 
represented by many species, A large part 
of commercial licorice is made from a spe- 
cies of the plant grown extensively in Spain, 
Italy, Russia and other parts of Southern 
Europe. Cuttings are made from the root- 
stocks and planted about three feet apart. 
Nothing more is done to the field for about 
three years, when it is plowed and the 
roots are gathered. It is not necessary to 
replant any of the licorice roots, because 
there are always enough small bits to re- 
stock the land. Successful attempts have 
been made to raise licorice in this country, 
but in most states it is not considered a 
profitable crop. The licorice roots are chop- 
ped up and ground under water. The mix- 








This is “Ky-shu” the treo-climbing dog be- 
longing to R. R. Kyle, of Staunton, Va., who 
values the animal at $1500. Ky-shu is a thor- 
oughbred German police dog; he has climbed 
to a height of 18 feet, unaided In any way. 





ture is then evaporated to the proper con- 
sistency, rolled into cylindrical pieces and 
sold as “licorice.” Licorice is also used in 
plug tobacco, liquor, confections ana to 
disguise the unpleasant taste of drugs. 
Much of the licorice eaten is merely a con- 
fection highly flavored with licorice. The 
word “licorice” is often erroneously pro- 
nounced “lickwish” and “lickerish.” It 
should be pronounced “lik-o-ris” with the 
first syllable accented. 


“Boxing the Compass” 


Ques. What is meant by “boxing the 
compass”?—Ans. This is a nautical ex- 
pression. “To box the compass” means to 
recite in consecutive order the 32 points of 
the mariner’s compass. The phrase also 
has a popular meaning. When a person 
adopts successively all possible opinions on 
a question he is said to box the compass. 


President May Adjourn Congress 


Ques. Does our president have the right 
or power to discharge or adjourn congress? 
—Ans. Ordinarily the president of the 
United States has no power to adjourn con- 
gress. The lack of this power on the part 
of the president was considered by the 
makers of the constitution one of the chief 
safeguards against executive encroachment 
on the legislative branch of the government. 
But the constitution says that in case the 
two houses of congress disagree with re- 
spect to the time of adjournment, the pres- 
ident “may adjourn them to such time 
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as he shall think proper.” This is the 
only case in which the president has the 
power to adjourn congress. But even in 
such a case he could not adjourn the legis- 
lature indefinitely, because the constitu- 
tion provides that “the congress shall as- 
semble at least once in every year; and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in December, unless they shall by law ap- 
point a different day.” 


Church Affiliation of Dawes 


Ques. Of what church, if any, is Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, Republican nominee for 
vice-president, a member?—Ans. The Re- 
publican National Committee informs us 
that Gen. Dawes is a member of the Pres- 
byterian church of Evanston, III. 


Delilah Didn’t Do It 


Ques. Ina recent issue of the Pathfinder 
you made the statement that “Delilah well 
knew this when she bobbed Samson’s locks 
while he was asleep and delivered him over 
to the Philistines.” Isn’t this an error?— 
Ans. Strictly speaking, Delilah did not 
herself shave off Sampson’s hair. She had 
somebody else do it. The incident is related 
in Judges 16:19 as follows: Delilah “made 
him sleep upon her knees; and she called 
for a man, and she caused him to shave off 
the seven locks of his head; and she began 
to afflict him, and his strength went from 
him.” 


Jurisdiction of Supreme Court 


Ques. Is it possible to appeal to the U. S. 
supreme court from the supreme court of 
a state?—Ans. There are certain cases in 
which an appeal may be made from the 
highest court in a state to the supreme 
court of the United States. For instance, 
whenever in an action in a state court a 
right is claimed by either party arising un- 
der the constitution or the laws of the 
United States or a treaty with a foreign 
government, the case so far as that partic- 
ular point is concerned may be taken to 
the supreme court of the United States for 
revision, provided the right so claimed is 
denied by the highest court in the state. 
However, no other point will be considered 
by the supreme court. Besides, if the ques- 
tion does not clearly arise, or is not neces- 
sary to be decided in reaching a proper de- 
cision, the appeal will not be entertained. 


Comparing “Unique” 

Ques. Can the word “unique” be com- 
pared?—Ans. “Unique” is variously defined 
as sole, unmatched, single in kind or ex- 
cellence, being without like or equal, or the 
only one of its kind. This is the original 
and correct meaning of the word “unique.” 
Strictly speaking, “more unique” and “most 
unique” are illogical. Neither can a thing 
be properly described as “very unique.” If 
a thing is unique it is in a class by itself 
and therefore cannot logically be compared. 
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Many people seem to think that “unique” 
means uncommon, rare or even beauti- 
ful. When a person says a thing is “most 
unique” he is apt to say it because he thinks 
“unique” means unusual. This meaning is 
gradually creeping into the language and 
is now recorded without comment by a 
number of dictionaries. If this meaning 
becomes established in good usage the word 
“unique” in that sense at least can be prop- 
erly compared. After all it is good usage 
which decides the status of words. But at 
present we believe that most good writers 
and speakers do not compare the adjective 
“unique.” 





Pronunciatioa of “Coupe” 


Ques. How is the word “coupe” as ap- 
plied to a two passenger closed car pro- 
nounced ?—Ans, This word, which is from 
the French, is pronounced “koo-pay,” the 
“oo” being sounded as in “food.” The sec- 
ond syllable is slightly stressed. 


Pope Uses Tobacco 


Ques. Can you tell me whether the pres- 
ent pope uses tobacco in any form?—Ans. 


Pope Pius XI smokes both cigarettes and: 


cigars. In his earlier days, when he was 
engaged in his mountain climbing expedi- 
tions, he used to smoke a pipe. It is said 
that Pope Pius X was the first pontiff to 
smoke. 


“Dark Horse” in Politics 


Ques. When and how did the term “dark 
horse” come into use in presidential nomi- 
nating conventions?—Ans. “Dark horse” 
is an old English racing term. Here “dark” 
means unknown or little known. In racing 
a dark horse is one whose chances of suc- 
cess are not known, and whose capabilities 
have not been made the subject of general 
comment or betting. Many years ago the 
expression became political cant in both 
England and America. In politics a dark 
horse is an unknown or little known com- 
petitor seeking office or nomination. Fre- 
quently a dark horse is nominated in a 
national political convention as a compro- 
mise between jarring factions. In the re- 
cent Democratic national convention at 
New York 15 or 20 dark horses entered the 
race. Notable dark horses who were nomi- 
nated and later elected to the presidency 
were Polk, Pierce, Hayes, Garfield and Hard- 
ing. None of these men were seriously 
considered for the nomination by the ma- 
jority of the delegates when the conven- 
tions opened. 


Separation of Church and State 


Ques. In a book by Arthur N. Holcombe 
entitled “The Foundations of the Modern 
Commonwealth, page 109, I read the fol- 
lowing: “Church and state are not yet com- 
pletely separated in the United States. 
There is still one state in which none but 
Protestants may hold the highest offices.” 
Please let me know through the Pathfinder 
if the above is so and what state is referred 
to.—Ans. Prof. Holcombe informs us that 
the statement referred to in his book is 
partially erroneous. “It is true that church 
and state are not yet completely separated 
in the United States,” says Prof. Holcombe, 
“but it is no longer true that any state re- 
stricts the highest offices to Protestants. 
The state which I had in mind when I made 
that statement was New Hampshire, but 
since publishing the book I have learned 
that this restriction, though it existed in 
New Hampshire for many years, was abol- 
ished some time ago. So far as I am aware 
there is no other state which maintained 
such a restriction as long as New Hamp- 
shire did.” Until 1902 the constitution of 
New Hampshire contained a_ provision 
limiting the highest offices to Protestants, 
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but the restriction was removed by con- 
stitutional amendment in that year. How- 
ever, in New Hampshire, says Prof. Hol- 
combe, it is still constitutional for the 
legislature to authorize towns to make pro- 
vision for the maintenance of Protestant 
teachers of religion, but no person of any 
one religious sect can be compelled to con- 
tribute to the support of a teacher of an- 
other sect. While it is constitutional to 
maintain Protestant teachers of religion, in 
practice this has been abandoned. 


“Printer’s Devil” 


Ques. How did “printer’s devil” orginate? 
—Ans. “Printer’s devil” is the name given 
to a young apprentice in a printing office. 
He runs errands, assists the printers and 
does chores generally around the shop. It 
was long supposed that he was called the 
“printer’s devil” because he is usually black 
with ink. But this derivation has been re- 
cently replaced by a more picturesque ori- 
gin. According to tradition, Aldus Manu- 
tius, a celebrated printer of Venice in the 
latter part of the 15th century and the 
first part of the 16th, had a colored slave 
whom the superstitious believed to be an 
evil genius. Manutius decided that the 
rumor should be stopped. So he gave out 
the following announcement: “I, Aldus 
Manutius, printer to the Holy Church, have 
this day made public exposure of the print- 
er’s devil. All who think he is not flesh 
and blood are invited to step up and pinch 
him.” It is said that the term “printer’s 
devil” caught the public fancy in Venice 
and from there spread all over the world. 


Chickens and Sense of Smell 


Ques. Do chickens have the sense of 
smell?—Ans. Chickens, and in fact most 
birds, do have a sense of smell, but it is 
poorly developed. It is believed that odors 
affect birds only to a very small degree. 
Even such birds as vultures apparently de- 
pend very little, if any, on their sense of 
smell to guide them to their food. 





I once steered a raft down the Mississip- 
pi river. It went along delightfully with 
the current; but I didn’t meet any rafts 


going up stream—they were all steamboats. 
—Lincoln. 
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Most Valuable Book 
in my Library!” 


"HH" A Century or Investment SArety IN 
tHe Nation's Caprra” has opened the 
eyes of thousands of men and women to the 
exceptional security of First Mortgage Invest- 
ments in Washington, D.C. 

Washington is an international metropolis. Its 
permanence and strength are reflected in the 
stability of its real estate values. 

Our record of no loss to any investor in 51 years 
is due as much to this exceptional security as to 
the safeguards thrown about all Smith bonds. 
Both large sums and small savings earn 64% % 
or more, strongly secured by first mortgages on 
improved, income-producing property. 

Send TODAY for our free booklet, which tells 


how conveniently you can invest by mail. 


‘Ske F.H.SMITH CO- 


Pounded 1873 


SMITH BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Please send me a copy of your Booklet No..7 




















Used Courses bought and sold. Bargain 
catalogue 1,000 courses free. 
York. 


Students’ Exchange, Dept. 8. 47 West 42 St.. New 
USED Correspondence Courses of a!) schools sold, 


rented and exchanged. New 1924 catalogue free. 
(Courses bought). LEE MOUNTAIN, PISGAH, ALABAMA 














St-stu-t-t-tering and Stammering eset es 


home. Instructive booklet free, 
Walter McDonnell, 713 Potomac Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 




















Why Accept 314% or 4% When 


You Can Get 7%? 


If your money is earning only 3% % or 4%, you are getting only half or a little 
more than half as much as you could be getting, 


present method of putting money out at interest is safer or more convenient 

Maybe you like to know that you are getting com- 
pound interest every six months. 
amount each week or each month and do not realize 
can invest it at 7 
When you buy Miller First Mortgage Bonds, yielding 7%, you 
get safety first of all, for these bonds are based on exactly the 
Same sort of security as that demanded by the great insurance 
companies and banks. 
first mortgage security at profitable rates of interest. 







than other means. 


Mail coupon for 
thrift story—F REE 


Maybe you think that your 


Perhaps you are laying by only a small 
that you 
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These institutions invest billions of dollars in 
If you are 


seeking convenience and compound interest, you should know that 
you can buy Miller Bonds in amounts of $100 up, or you can invest on the partial payment plan, as 


little as $10 a month. 


Interest on your partial payments will be computed and credited to you monthly. 


We have published a story called “How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich,” which tells how one man 


accumulated a fortune by investing and re-investing at 7%. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: Up to 7% 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILLER = G. 


1216 Carbide and Carbon Bidg., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
Philadeiphia, Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Buffale, Atlanta, Memphis, Knoxville 


‘* First--the Investor’s Welfare’’ 


Mail the coupon for a free copy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


G. L. MILLER & CO.., Inc. : 
1216 Carbide and Carbon Bidg. s 

30 East 42nd Street, New York. a 

Dear Sirs: . 
Please send me the story, ‘“‘How Henry Wilkinson , 
Became Rich,” and description of a safe bond issue » 
baying 7%. > 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Where Bodies Serve as Visiting Cards — 


Not only women but men, too, will suffer 
pain and ‘discomfort if it adds to personal 
“beauty.” For instance, the native black- 
men of Montgomery island off western 
Australia are noted for the elaborate way 
in which they mutilate their bodies for the 
sake of ornament. First the skin is cut 
with a shell sharpened to a keen edge for 
the purpose. Then mud from the roots of 
mangrove trees which grow in salt water 
is repeatedly rubbed in the wounds. The 
result? Huge welts appear and remain 
with their possessor until his dying day. 

Each tribe has its special body orna- 
ments. Therefore, when the member of 
one clan visits a friend in another part of 
the island the markings on his back indi- 
cate where he came from and to what tribe 





His Wife Did This 


he belongs. The ridges are soft to the 
touch. The wives of the islanders take de- 
light in performing the operation for their 
husbands and seem to vie with each other 
in trying to make their respective mates 
more “beautiful” than the rest. 





Telling Date on a Nickel 
“Will anyone lend me a nickel?” asks 
the performer. If he has a large enough au- 
dience someone is sure to produce the coin. 


* The coin, held in the performer’s hand, is 


covered with a handkerchief. “I am going 
to tell you the date on this coin by feeling 
it,” he announces. He names the date and 
then brings out the coin. His guess is 
found to be correct and is attributed to his 
remarkable sense of touch. 

The secret is that the performer hands 
back one of his own coins instead of the 
one he borrowed. He substituted one for 
the other under cover of the handkerchief. 
He already knew the date of his own coin. 
This trick can be done with pennies, dimes 
and other coins as well as with nickels, but 
whatever coin the performer borrows he 
should have both a new and an old coin of 
the same denomination because all coins 
do not look alike. Also, the performer 
should be careful not to say beforehand 
what he is going to do because someone 
might note the date on the coin. 


Defends Use of Steel Trap 

H. W. Carken, a fur-raiser of Fifield, Wis., 
comes to the defense of the steel trap which 
has been condemned as “cruel” by the 
American Blue Cross Society. “There is 
very little pain in the use of a steel trap 
in catching animals,” he writes, “and even 
if there was, do people realize that prac- 
tically all fur-bearers are flesh-eating ani- 


ota 


mals and will torture their victims 10 times 
more than a steel trap will? 

“Do such people know that a fox, coyote 
or such flesh-eaters will catch harmless, 
defenseless rabbits, partridges, fawns and 
bring them to their young, just enough 
maimed so the victims cannot get away 
from them, and let the youngsters practice 
on them in learning to catch their prey. 
Mother fox or coyote is close at hand to 
see that bunny does not get away, and to 
instruct her young in the proper procedure 
of chewing on it to get the taste of blood, 
and to shake and claw it, till at last, after 
a couple of days or more, the rabbit dies. 
Very likely there is a nest full of little rab- 
bits crying for a mother that the big fel- 
low took away, for all wild animals have 
their young at about the same time. 

“Man only uses the steel trap in the 
the winter when all animals can take care 
of themselves. If they do stay in the trap 
a while there is no hot weather or flies 
to suffer with.” 


Odd Answers by High-school Students 

An examination at the Conshohocken, Pa., 
high-school elicited these strange answers: 

“The whale swallowed John of Arc.” 

“A volcano is an interrupted mountain.” 

“The third essential in good writing is 
strength. The writer must have the strength 
to write and to think about what he is 
writing.” 

“A plaza is the place the Romans held 
their movies.” 

“Liquid air is air that is so hot it has 
condensed.” 

“The moon stays up by capillary attrac- 
tion.” 

“A plaza is a porch built to the second 
floor. In it the ladies set when it is not 
polite for them to be out.” 

“The climate of the Amazon valley is 
all wet.” 

Final examinations at a Baton Rouge, 
La., school produced these opinions: 

“Luther Burbank was the founder of 
Protestantism.” 

“Jane Addams was a heroine of the Revo- 
lutionary war.” 

“Sir Galahad was one of the Arabian 
Knights.” 

“Sodom and Gomorrah dropped dead for 
having told a lie.” 

“The Holy Grail is a kind of mist.” 

“Tommy Atkins is the famous football 
star.” 

“Helen Kellar is a moving picture actress.” 

“*Vive le roi’ means ‘the river of life?” 

“The Renaissance is a dancing club at 
the Louisiana state university.” 

“Genesis is a part of grammar.” 


“The Sidewalks of New York” 


During the recent Democratic convention 
in New York a tuneful song heard on every 
hand was “The Sidewalks of New York.” It 
was the campaign song of “Al” Smith, New 
York’s governor. The words of the chorus 
follow: 


East Side, West Side, all around the town 
The tots sang “ring-a-rosie,” “London Bridge 
is falling down”; 

and girls together, me and Mamie 
Rorke 

Tripped the light fantastic 

On the sidewalks of New York. 


Boys 


“The Sidewalks of New York” is a very 
old song. It is known all over the country, 
more for its catchy air than for its words. 
The latter typify the congested streets of 
any large city, so the song does not exclu- 
sively belong to Gotham, Words and music 
were written by Charles B. Lawlor, now 72 
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Sell Taylor Caps 







Will Be Sold This Season! 


Everybody buys “Taylor’’ Made-to- 
Méasure Caps sold direct-to-wear- 
er—Motorists, Golfers, Business 
Men, Sportsmen, Students. Custo- 
mer selects style and fabric—-the 
cap is tailored to his individual 
measurement, Satisfaction or Mon- 
ey Back. Your commission, 85c on 
every cap—paid in advance. Write 
for sample outfit and FREE CAP 
offer. Act quick!! 
TAYLOR CAP MANUFACTURERS 

Dept. P. F., Cincinnati, Ohie 


“SAY! JOHNNY!" 


(Or Eddie, Charlie‘or Frank!) 


If you’re a “‘go-getter’’ we have 
an offer to make that will put 
money in ~~ pocket every day, or 
every week—good, clean money that 
you will earn by doing just a little 
work for us that both your father and 
} mother will wit have The first boy in each locality 
to qualif. have the preference. No money 
wanted. i meee ye to earn. Just good pay for 
all that you nd our help in your doing of it. 
Sit i dows and write—right now—and we'll send you 
all the particulars. A postal will do. Address 


[THE PATHFINDER DESK 25.WASHINGTON, DC. 
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Good Reading for Children 


Good wholesome reading for children plays an important 
part in the building of the character. The following 
magazines at this special club price offer the best. 


a ae \$3.50 











The Pathfinder....................... 


Little Folks, for small tots, may be added to the club 
for only $1.25 extra. Send your order to 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C, 
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DELCREO 
DOG REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders fanciers 


FREE Kennel Manual 


How to care for your dog 
Dept. 28, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Navy Model AIRSHIP 


:: Boys! Here's the t 
model Ai rehip. Large 61¢. 
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TIDD PRODUCTS CO, 323" COLUMBIANA, OHIO 
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years old and blind. He is still a vaude- 
ville performer, playing on a_ third-rate 
circuit. Though the song enjoyed almost 
instant popularity Lawlor received only 
$2000 for his work. Lawlor wrote the song 
after attending a beefsteak dinner at the 
old Anawanda Club, New York. A carpet- 
salesman helped him with the words. 

The New York convention brought many 
old songs back. Senator Ralston’s Indiana 
friends boomed him with “On the Banks of 
the Wabash.” “Dixie,” “Maryland, My 
Maryland,” “I’m Boun’ for Alabammy with 
My Banjo on My Knee,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “S’wanee Ribber,” “Beautiful Ohio,” 
the “houn’ dog” song and other once-popu- 
lar airs also stirred the delegates at Madi- 
son Square Garden. 


A Thimble Ice Factory 
According to Science and Invention ice 
can be made in a saucer on the hottest day 
of the year by simply placing a thimble 
filled with ammonium nitrate salt dissolved 
in water in the center of a saucer contain- 


WATER CONTAINING 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 






iN THIMBL 


Thimble Freezes to Saucer 


ing a little plain water. This is said to be 
because of the great amount of heat taken 
up by the solution of ammonium nitrate in 
the water. The process can be reversed, if 
desired. The solution can be placed in the 
saucer and the plain water in the thimble. 
In this case the water in the thimble freezes, 


An Eyewitness in China 


“Just recently we had another of the 
periodic outbreaks, right here in our own 
city,” writes Rev. Louis Bysted, a Pathfinder 
reader at Senchowfu, China. “Two generals 
were quartered here, each with his own 
army. One was jealous of the other, so 
Gen Tien invited Gen. Tsan to his yamen 
io partake of a feast. The invitation was 
accepted in good faith, but Gen. Tsan was 
hardly inside of the gate with his guard 
when he and 11 of his men were shot in 
cold blood by Gen. Tien’s men. This of 
course started war between the two armies, 
and the bullets whistled that night and all 
the next day. Most of the fighting was 
done in this part of the city, as Gen. Tien’s 
men were on the city wall which is also part 
of the wall of our compound, 

“The civil magistrate begged us to act 
as peace-makers between the two armies in 
order to save the city from being burned to 
the ground. Two of our men, the Rev. 
George Snyder and Karl Beck, were dele- 
gated to represent us and carry on negotia- 
tions with both sides. They succeeded 
in speaking with the leaders of both armies 
but in running to get out of the line of 
firing, one ahead of the other, a stray bul- 
let struck both in the left arm passing 
through both arms. They were brought to 
the hospital for treatment and are slowly 
recovering from their accident. 


“Gen. Tien left the city that night with 
his men, but he is not far away and will 
perhaps cause us more trouble before he is 
gotten out of the way. A reward of $5,000 
has been offered for his capture, dead or 
alive. He is an ex-bandit, but was taken 
into the army on good faith, the way so 
many others are treated, to the detriment 
of China. 


“China is in a precarious condition at the 
present time, but we are hoping for the 
best. Many readjustments will have to be 
made before she will become a world power. 
Other nations had to pass through just such 
periods so there is hope for China, though 
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this hope is faint at present. We are here 
as missionaries to help her out of her dif- 
ficulties by showing her that there is a 
way out by accepting Christ and all that 
Christianity means to a people.” 





Another Word Puzzle 
Here are three words—“LACE,” “PONY” 
and “DICE.” Re-arrange .the 12 letters to 
form one word referring to a work contain- 
ing information on all subjects. The an- 
swer is “ENCYCLOPEDIA.” 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 235. If a man borrowed $20,000 at 10 
per cent, simple interest, and paid the prin- 
cipal and interest back in four equal annual 
payments, what was the amount of each 
payment? Ans. to 234—$45. 








AN UNCULTIVATED SENSE 


A series of tests conducted in a New 
York psychological laboratory recently to 
determine the keenness of scent in differ- 
ent individuals calls attention to the fact 
that smell is comparatively an uncultivated 
sense. The-ear is trained to appreciate mu- 
sic, the eye to distinguish various shades of 
color and the tongue to discriminate nicely 
between different flavors, but the olfactory 
nerves are not considered subjects of cul- 
ture in school or elsewhere; everyone is 
content with his original endowment, and 
would “turn up his nose” at any suggestion 
of improvement. 


This disregard for one of the five senses 
is the stranger when one considers what an 
important part it plays in the life of the 
lower animals. The dog follows his prey 
by means of scent, and all of the herbiv- 
orous animals are dependent on this sense 
to protect them in the choice of their food. 
Some scientists now say that insects are at- 
tracted from afar by the fragrance and not 
by the brillliance of blossoms, a theory that 
would contradict the usual explanation 
given for the origin of color in flowers, 


However that may be, it is certain that 
many animals excel us in the keenness of 
their senses. They are more dependent on 
them: if the hawk cannot sight his quarry 
from a high elevation he will go without his 
dinner and the deer that fails to sniff the 
presence of the hunter at a distance may 
be shot; while man relies upon the higher 
intellectual processes and can safely neg- 
lect any special cultivation of the senses. 
It is only in case of certain occupations, or 
for the enjoyment of music or art, that 
much attention is given to the cultivation of 
the senses. Smell has few rewards of this 
kind to offer. 


Another explanation might be suggested 
for the general neglect of the olfactory 
sense. Certain musicians have been known 
to deny their children a training in that 
art. They did not wish them to become too 
sensitive to the street noises and poor mu- 
sical performances which had jarred so 
much on their own nerves. Might not the 
reason for the deprecation of the sense of 
small be found along these lines? Any 
training of the olfactory nerves might make 
them too acute for our comfort. So while 
one misses the full enjoyment of the occa- 
sional perfume of flowers, one also avoids 
the fumes of a pipe or the odor of garlic. 
While neither of the explanations here giv- 
en may be satisfactory, the fact remains 
that few persons undertake to cultivate the 
sense of smell. It remains deadened or is, 
at most, a mere “prevision” of the sense of 
taste.—Pittsburgh Sun. 


The Pathfinder is a clean, wholesome, 
safe, sane, informing and helpful paper.— 
Mrs. Geo. R. Witte. 





Surprise Them All 
Learn MUSIC 


This New Easy Way 
VEN if you know nothing about music now— 
you can learn to play your favorite instru- 
ment—quickly—easily. A new simplified meth- 
od of teaching reduces all music to its simplest 
possible form. We teach you in your own home 
by note—learn as fast or slow as you wish. No 
numbers or “trick’? music—you learn by playing 
actual selections instead of tiresome exercises 
——wWithout endless study 
and practice. This amazing 
way is real fun—but noth- 
ing else like it for thor- 
oughness and rapidity. 





Play by NOTE 
Piano, Organ, Vio- 
lin, Cornet, Mando- 


lin, Harp, ’Cello, | Free Book and Illustrated Folder 
pL spay Pte on You may quickly become a fine 

arinet, ecole, player or singer through the U. 8, 
Saxophone, Ukulete, School home study method. Write 
Guitar, Harmony now, however, before free books 


and Compesition, 
Banjo, Tenor Ban- 
jo, Voice and Speech 
Culture, Drums and 
Traps, Automatic 
Finger Control, etc. 


and illustrated folders are gone. 
Mention your favorite instrument 
or whether you prefer vocal music, 
Please write your name and ad- 
dress plainly. Address: 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1068 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


FOR OUR SOUTHERN FRIENDS 


We have arranged a good all around low 
priced club of the Pathfinder and four 
“Dixie Favorites” which we feel sure will 
please you, and too, at a big saving. 
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Progressive Farmer Five H 
Farm & Fireside for “ 
American Neediewoman One avs 
Mother's Magazine Year $1.40 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


EARN MONEY 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 














ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE ae 
; Authorized Capital $1,250 
84 Colborne Building, 


Tae ee 












ray by aWeek” 


Make $75.00 a week and up, selling 
our fine made-to-measure, all-wool 
suits, direct to wearer. Biggest values — 
positively sell on sight. Biggest commis- 
sions paid in advance. We attend tode- 
livery and collections. 6x9 swatch sam- 
ples—over 100 styles all one price—furnished Baim 
FREE. Part or full time men write at once, [y \fi 


W, Z. Gibson, Inc., 161 W. Harrison St., Dept. H-i7, Chicago 


AGENTS 


Make $10 to $20 
daily selling 
Premier Knife 
and Scissors 





200%, PROFIT 


or more. 9 out of 10 
women buy Pro- 
duces keen edge 
quickly Sells for 50c. 


PREMIER MFG. CO. 









Sharpeners. Dept.7 Detroit, Mich: 
PATENTS Milo B.Stevens & Co., established 
1864, Trade-marks registered. Cor- 

respondence solicited. Offices: 682 F St., Washington, 337- 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, 340 Leader-News Building, Cleveland. 
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Women’s Newsettes~ 











Obey Mother, Always. “Always obey your 
mother,” Justice Boyle told little Helen 
Richards in the Jamaica, N. Y., children’s 
court. “If conditions are such that you 
cannot obey your mother and father both, 
do as your mother wants you to.” Helen 
said it was impossible to obey both parents 
because they quarreled so. 





Laundry Shocks Boston. The Boston au- 
thorities have revived an old edict forbid- 
ding laundry being displayed within 700 
feet of Commonwealth avenue to appease 
certain Back Bay women who objected to 
seeing intimate personal belongings flap- 
ping in the breeze. 


“Most Picturesque Woman” Dies. Mrs. 
Jack Gardner, called “the most picturesque 
woman in America,” died at the age of 85 
at her home at Boston. As Isabella Stew- 
art she made her debut in’ society in the 
°60’s. Among the things that gained noto- 








She 


Do you always think of me? 
He—Not exactly always, but whenever I 
think of anything I think of you.—Stock- 


holm Kasper. 





riety for Mrs. Gardner were the follow- 
ing stunts: she once borrowed a lion and 
paraded the streets of Boston with it; she 
was seldom seen without wearing violets 
grown in her own conservatory; she once 
mopped up the steps of a _ fashionable 
church on her knees as a penance. during 
Lent; she owned many homes here and 
abroad; she thought nothing of lunching 
at Boston and going to the opera at New 
York the same day; she attended many 
prize fights; she was said to be the heroine 
of F. Marion Crawford’s “To Leeward,” and 
she threw open her drawing room to artists, 
musicians and writers. By the terms of 
her will her great collection of art and the 
building which houses it goes to Boston, 





Has it Bobbed at 84. “Grandma” Grindle 
of Wheeling, W. Va., could not resist the 
dictates of fashion. At the age of 84 she 
had her hair bobbed. “It’s far more com- 
fortable and sensible,” she explains. 





Shapely Ankles for $10,000. Mrs. Marion 
O’Connor of Omaha, Nebr., had everything 
she wanted but shapely ankles. Recently 
she had surplus flesh chiseled from them 
by an Omaha surgeon for, $10,000. Both 
ankles now taper quite gracefully. 

Female Bootlegger Scored. “Some of the 
meanest bootleggers in America &’re wom- 
en,” Mrs. Elizabeth Stanley, president of the 
Indiana ‘W. C. T. U. declared before the con- 
ference of the World League Against Alco- 
holism at Winona Lake, Ind,” They are too 
smart for the male enforcement officers—- 
you need a woman officer to catch a woman 
bootlegger, she said in appealing for wom- 
en dry officers. She also condemned the 
tendency to make heroes of bootleggers, In 
her opinion rich women are a stumbling 
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block to law enforcement. She quoted Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller as saying in her pres- 
ence at Washington that it would take a 
long time to get rich women to rule wine 
out of their homes. 





“Women for Congress.” The National 
Woman’s Party wants more women in con- 
gress regardless of political affiliations. It 
has undertaken a campaign to that end. 
According to Miss Alice Paul, vice-president 
of the organization: “There should be more 
women in congress—it inatter not to us 
whether they are Republican, Democratic, 
Farmer-Labor or Independent—who will 
work from the inside to further the in- 
terests of women and to express woman’s 
point of view.” 





Door Glass Cuts Ear Off. Pauline Dodhe, 
16, was passing from the dining-room to 
the kitchen of her home in Philadelphia 
when the glass in a communicating door 
broke. Jagged pieces fell, slicing off her 
left ear and almost amputating her left 
arm. 





Parent at 80. A six-pound baby girl was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. A. Scofield of Syracuse, 
N. Y. The father is 80 and his wife is 27. 
They have named it Jane. 

Many Women Support Families. Accord- 
ing to figures issued by the internal reve- 
nue department, nearly 136,000 women de- 
clared they were heads of families or sup- 
porting one or more dependents in filing 
income-tax returns. Over 3,500,000 women 
filed joint returns with their husbands, and 
101,300 married women made independent 
returns. The report shows that over 740,000 
women in this country earn more than 
$1000 a year. 





Beat Bayonets into Corset Steels. Ger- 
many is going the prophecy that swords 
will be beaten into plowshares one better. 
To satisfy feminine fashions certain of her 
manufacturers are melting up steel -bay- 
onets and making stays for a new tight-fit- 
ting corset. On the other hand, the French 
say the corset is doomed, pointing to new 
styles as proof. 


Born in White House. Miss Letia Tyler, 
granddaughter of President Tyler, died at 
her home at Montgomery, Ala. She was 
born in the White House in 1842. At the 
request of Jefferson Davis Miss Tyler hoist- 
ed the first Confederate flag over the South- 
ern capitol, now the statehouse of Alabama, 

Says Clothes Invite Insult. The manner 
of dress of the modern woman is an invita- 
tion to insults, declares Archbishop Shaw 
of New Orleans. “What women do not seem 
to take into consideration,” he remarked, 
“is the fact that to be scantily clothed is 
far more shocking and immodest than not 
to be clad at all. The one admits the facts 
of nature, the other hints at them in a sug- 
gestive and indecent manner.” 

Women More Moral than Men. Despite 
bobbed hair, cigarettes and _ fashion’s 
whims, women are growing better every 
day, says Dr. Charles Shaw, professor of 
philosophy at New York university. He de- 
clares woman has more personality than 
man. He comments: “Woman hates to be 
the same as her sisters. She is enraged at 
discovering that some other woman has a 
dress of cut and pattern like her own. As 
a member of any organization woman is a 
fish out of water. She may have her wom- 
en’s clubs, modeled on masculine lines, but 
in her heart she knows that they are ridicu- 
lous organizations. Her desire is to be free 
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4835—A Good Styte we the, Woman of Mature Figure.—8 
Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 46, and 50 inches bust measure. 
A 38 inch size aie tae” Seats of 40 inch material, 
if made of one material. If made as illustrated, it will 
require 1% yard of figured material 18 inch wide, and 
3% yards of plain material 40 inches wide. Price 15 cents. 

4827—A Dainty Frock for A Small Girl.—4 Sizes: 1, 2. 
3 and 4 years. A 3 year size requires 2% yards of 27 
inch material. Collar and cuffs of contrasting material 
requires % yard 27 inches wide. Price 15 cents. 

4849—A Stylish Youthful Frock.—i Sizes: 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. A 16 year size requires 3% yards of 32 
inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4831—A Simple Practical Apron.—4 Sizes: 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 3% 
inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4842—A Pretty Undergarment.—i Sizes: Small, 34-35; 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inohes 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 2% yards of 36 or 
40 inch material. To trim as illustrated will require 5 
yards of edging or lace 2 or 3 inches wide. Price 15 cents 

4825—A Simple Set of Infants Garments. One Size 
The Dess will require 1% yard. The Petticoat 1% yard 
The Sack % yard and the Bonnet % yard of 32 or 36 
inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ..... . cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Small, 34-36; 
46-48 ine hes 
yards of 36 


ee ee Size .... 
CRE ich cacieds GP i.e 


Do not order ether patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington. D. 


RD. oda cone ccdcicopeccee wb ccegecce Shonéecdcuseunenases 
R. HB. oF BE, .cccceaccceress dacdcisgeaaddeassoncrgess eecece 
Wc 0c ctiees cvctccvechece Sestescese DUNG win bac ceecvee 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 10c¢ in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL 
& WINTER 1624-1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS 
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and original. This appears in the way she 
dresses. In the important matter of morals 
woman has always been her own guide. 
Women are actually more moral than men. 
But they arrive at moral results instinctive- 
ly, without appeal to any ethical code. 
Woman’s individuality appears again in her 
way of reasoning. Man cites the authority 
of great names and makes a fine show of 
logic. Woman says ‘because,’ and that set- 
tles the matter for her. The feminine ‘he- 
cause’ is woman’s reason; it arises in her 
sense of mental independence; her sense of 
individuality.” 





Urge Law Enforcement. Adherence to 
the law was pledged by the National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women 
in annual convention at West Baden, Ind. 
Creation of a federal employment service 
empowered to study specific problems con- 
fronting women was urged. The proposed 
child labor amendment was again indorsed. 
Harry Prettyman of Tampa, Fla., offered 
some land as a site for a home for aged 
business women. 





Davis’s Daughter to Help. Mrs. William 
Adams, daughter of John W. Davis, is re- 
turning from Europe to take an active part 
in booming her father’s candidacy for pres- 
ident. 


Takes Eighth Hubby at 74. Mrs. Mary 
Sanders, 74 years old and seven times a 
widow, is again a bride. The bridegroom is 
A. J. Fuller, 96. Both are inmates of the 
Jefferson Davis soldiers’ home at Beauvoir, 
Miss. Six of the bride’s former husbands 
were Confederate soldiers, 








Conclude French Relief. Miss Anne Mor- 
gan and Mrs. A. M. Dike have concluded the 
work of the American Committee for Dev- 
astated France. Their last act was to turn 
the Chateau Bloran Court, assigned to them 
as headquarters in 1917, back to France. 
That government invested these two women 
with the insignia of officers of the Legion of 
Honor and created Miss Elaine Walker, Miss 
Elizabeth Scarborough and Miss Elizabeth 
Perkins, also Americans, knights in the 
same order. 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Alton Indépendent—Women politicians 
do not mind mudslinging; mud baths make 
them beautiful. 


Chicago Blade—Some women tell the 
truth and others are popular. 

Youngstown Vindicator—A woman doesn’t 
settle down to matrimony until she gets 
the habit of thinking she smells something 
burning. 





Grand Rapids Press—A husband always 
attends the luncheon at his house by proxy, 
getting the leftovers next day. 

Chatham News—If you wish to know 
whether a man has been at work, look at his 
palms. If you wish to know whether a girl 
has been at work, look at the third finger 
of her left hand. 





Vancouver Sun—You can’t tell who is the 
real boss in the family until you discover 
whether the wife’s hair is bobbed. 


Baltimore Sun—Women are more effi- 
cient. No man could get that much foot 
in a shoe that small. 


Portland Express and Advertiser—We 
agree that elderly ladies should not dress 
in flapper fashion, but we have not yet ar- 
rived at a definite conclusion as to when a 
lady becomes elderly. 


Providence Bulletin—Bobbed hair, de- 
clare certain British scientists, tends to 
perfect a woman. There are many of us 
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who with eager interest will await another 
word from these British experts as to what 
baldness does for men. 


Columbia Record—The 
doesn’t care a wrap. 


Chicago Blad 
an did all her cooking with a single kettle. 
A lot of modern women do all their cooking 
with one can-opener. 


BOBBED HAIR HERE TO STAY 


It seems quite generally agreed among 
producers of women’s garments or acces- 
sories, the style trends of whose merchan- 
dise are shaped by the way a woman’s 
hair is worn, that the bobbed hair vogue 
is here to stay for a long time, if not per- 
manently. In many ways during the past 
two seasons the “shingled head” has in- 
fluenced the style trends in feminine wear- 
ing apparel. Millinery has run to small 
shapes, veils have been in but small demand 
and the tailored vogue itself rests in large 
part on the bobbed-hair cult—Woman’s 
Weekly. 





bathing girl 











WOMEN IN SPORTS 


Of American men and women in sports 
we must say this to the credit of the women. 
Their stars more nearly represent the gen- 
eral average of the sex than the male stars 
represent the general average of theirs. 
Our talented girls seem to come from a sex 
deliberately striving for excellence as an 
entire group. Our remarkable men seem 
to be miracles which happen in spite of a 
general reluctance to do anything which 
would approximate their standards. It’s 
lucky we have no Saline law which says 
that majesty shall not descend by the fe- 
male line. There is Spartan rigor in the 
American woman’s search for excellence. 
If this is kidding a bit there’s still a lot of 
truth in it -—Chicago Tribune. 


SOME CHINESE THOUGHTS 

Ceremonious manners are the smoke of 
friendship, 

The pleasure that comes from doing good 
is the only one that is never exhausted. 

Repentance is the springtime of the vir- 
tues. 

The tree blown down by the wind had 
more branches than roots. 

One day is worth three for the man who 
knows how to do everything at its proper 
time. 

The rich find relatives in the most dis- 
tant foreign countries; the poor find none 
in the very bosom of their family. 

A fool never admires himself more than 
when he has just committed some folly, 








I am a devoted reader of the Pathfinder. 
It is a pleasure to read the paper, the finest 
paper published. I would not be without 
the Pathfinder for $10 a year. You may raise 
my subscription price to that if you don’t 
believe it—James Paul. 
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Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal ‘| 
Absolutely Nothing Better 




















Send Us Your Name 
and We'll Send You 
This Guaranteed 


WRIST WATCH 


The cases of greene ALPHA watches are 14K. 


rolled gold richly engraved ; latest tonneau shape. 
High grade silk grosgrain ribbon with 14 K. rolled 
gold fittings. Guaranteed movement; a splendid 
timekeeper. Complete in handsome gift box. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Just send your nameand address—no money—and 
we willsend this genuine AL PHA guaranteed wrist 
watch on 10 days’ trial. Pay your postman $2.00 
on delivery. Test this high grade ALPHA watch, 
show it to your friends—then if you are not con- 
vinced of its high quality and low price send the 
watch back oan we will refund your deposit. If 
you keep this genuine ALPHA wrist watch pay 
$1.75 a month until you have paid $9.00. 


NO PAPERS TO SIGN 


There are no strings attached to this offer—no 
embarrassing questions to answer. WE TRUST 
YOU. Simply send your name and address and 
this genuine ALPHA watch comes to you for 10 
days’ free trial. 


Genuine ALPHA watches 
GUARANTEE are guaranteed against 
defects in workmanship and material, that they 
will keep accurate time and that the case willgive 
25 years’ satisfactory service. ORDER TODAY. 


ROSGREN EXPORT CO. 


Dept. 282 2 & 4 Maiden Lane, New York 








Women HosieryAgents aa 


100 10'400a Month 


Well-known Hosiery that sells on sight 
---finest quality. > cotton, wool 


stockings fi 5 ~ 
ghildren oR 9 bfx “a 

from mill to wearer at very yi! 7 
"id prices. Established 35 years. 


Agents make - th just 
a mes COMBINATION SILK HOSIERY. 
3 taking orders. Bure Jap Silk and Fiber 
lk; mercerized hem 






Si 
and double sole 
send, complete Outfit by return mail high reinforced toe. All the 
A -no rites for $3." Ble You sell 3 pair 
rite quick-. soverstn $3. Big t for you 
acne FEET KNITTING co. DEPT. 104 BELOIT, wisc. 





Handsome 


Wrist Watch 


Guaranteed time keeper. 
GIVEN for selling only 30 
cards of Dress Snap-Fasteners 
at 10c per card. Easily sold 
—EARN BIG MONEY OR PRE- 
MIUMS. Order your cards TO- 
- DAY. Send no money. We trust 
you till goods are sold. 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY penn on py: 

y Box 21-Z Lancaster, Pa. 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pim; re 
Acne Eruptions on the face pty Barbers Itch, 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and Oily oe Shiny Skin. 


—ws + TODAY for ~ FREE goomss, 
FREE °4ctean-tone skin," ‘telling how 

cured myself after being ‘afflicted 15 years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Medical Technology for Women 


An intensive 6 mos. course fitting women for hospital 
or clinical laboratory work High School or equivalent 
required. An ideal profession with excellent remunera- 
tion. Many positions open. Address Dept. C, for catalog. 


INSTITUTE OF ED. TECHNOLOGY 
St, Paul, M 























THE BIG FAMILY TRIO 


You Will Enjoy Every Page 
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McCALL’'S - - 
ADDRESS : 
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Ladies Everywhere tiene vncene 
TYWHETE ceocueting Linceme 
Instructions, completed sample and price 10 cents in silver. 


PARIS ART WORKS, 7, New Haven, Conn. 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS Sve 


line household necessities, 




















ible Strength Extracts. 
Sap copanteen ten indee, Oa -» Dept. E42, Attica, N. Ye 
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Army Worms Invade West 


The army worm is one of the most com- 
mon crop pests that corn belters have to 
fight. It appears every year but not always 
in large numbers. The past cool, wet spring 
has especially favored this worm. The great 
damage recently done to crops in the Middle 
West by hordes of them is thought to be 
even greater than that done in 1919 or in 
1914. For weeks they devoured all crops 
in the path of their destructive march. 
The states suffering most were Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin. 

The worms appeared as if by magic and 
formed almost solid carpets over large 
areas at night. The heaviest damage is 
said to have been done in the northern 
part of Illinois. In some cases as many as 
20 acres of corn and 40 acres of timothy 
were completely devoured. Army worms 
usually start on grass, especially timothy. 
As their hunger grows they head for the 
rye field. Then they go to the corn, and 
before they stop they devour everything 
green in sight. They move fast and do 
thousands of dollars damage in very short 
periods. It only takes about three or four 
weeks for the worm to reach its full size, 
then it changes to the pupa stage and no 
longer destroys crops. 

Working with torches, plows, poison bran 
bait and oil-filled trenches farmers have 
about checked the invasion. What proved 
to be the most effective method of stopping 
the pests was to dig trenches around the 
crops so that in their mad race to a new 
field the worms would fall into the trench. 
The best trench for this purpose is made 
by plowing a deep furrow around the crop, 
then in the bottom of this dig post holes 
about one and one-half feet deep. These 
holes trap the worms and they are easily 
killed by pouring kerosene in the holes. 
At the rate of eight or 10 pounds to the 
aere poison bran bait sprinkled on as thinly 
as possible over infested areas about dusk 
is also effective. 


Acorns as a Food 


Many tons of acorns are wasted every 
year by Americans; yet meal made from 
white-oak acorns was one of the principal 
foods of the North American Indians. These 
natives gathered acorns and preserved them 
for future use. They stored them in large 
willow baskets which were set upon stone 
and stick platforms several feet from the 
ground. When the baskets were filled they 
sealed a bark roof over them, and as the 
acorns were desired small holes were cut 
in the bottom of the basket so they could 
roll out. The Indians first remoyed the 
hulls, then pounded or ground the ker- 
nels into fine meal. After grinding, they 
removed the bitter tannin by washing the 
meal in hot water. The meal was then 
worked into dough and baked into flat cakes 
which had the oily taste of peanut butter. 


With all our modern kitchen equipment, 
says the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulle- 
tin, acorn meal can easily be prepared at 
home. After hulling the acorns they should 
be ground in a hand gristmill or food chop- 
per. The meal should then be mixed with 
hot water and poured into a jelly bag. The 
bitter tannin being soluble will be taken out 
by the water, but sometimes two or three 
washings are necessary to remove the bit- 
ter taste. After washing the meal is spread 
out to dry, then parched in an oven, If it 
cakes badly it should be ground again be- 
fore being used. 

In cooking, acorn meal can be used the 
same as corn meal. Its greatest fault is its 
color. Bread made from acorn meal is a 
dark chocelate brown with a taste some- 








what like a mixture of corn meal and pea- 
nut butter. Some people relish it at once 
while others have to cultivate a taste for it. 
Because of its high oil and starch content 
it is said to be very nutritious and easily 
digested. Only acorns from the white oak 
should be used as those from the black 
oaks are too bitter. 


A Swing for Any Autoist’s Home 

Any home that possesses an auto—or any 
home that can get possession of an old, 
worn-out auto tire casing for that matter— 
can rig up a simple but practical swing for 
the youngsters, Old tire casings are usually 
thrown away. Take one and attach it to a 
rope thrown over the limb of a tree, some 
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Enjoying Her Home-made Swing 


distance from the trunk, so that the im- 
provised swing will clear the ground. It will 
amuse and entertain the children. Such 
swings are now common throughout the 
country. 


Good Year to Can Fruit 


There promises to be an abundance of 
peaches this year, according to the depart- 
ment of agriculture, which suggests that 
housewives prepare to can this luscious 
fruit in bigger quantities than usual. Not 
since 1915, the department points out, has 
the peach crop east of the Rockies been as 
large as it promises to be this year. Geor- 
gia has by far the largest peach crop ever 
grown in that state. A big peach crop is 
expected in all the Atlantic Coast and Cot- 
ton states. What is more, the same sec- 
tions that look for unusual peach crops 
also anticipate more than the usual produc- 
tion of pears, apples and grapes. 


Recent Government Investigations 

Field observations by federal veterinary 
inspectors support the belief of research 
workers that tuberculosis in poultry is an 
important source of similar infection among 
swine. 

As a result of a study of transient harvest 
hands in the wheat belt of the Middle West, 
the department of agriculture says that 
contrary to the popular impression that the 
army of harvest hands follows the harvest 
from Oklahoma and Kansas into Canada, 
the larger part of the work in each state is 
done by men who work in that state alone. 


Kill Trees with Arsenic 

Growing trees and sprouts from stumps 
and roots can be killed with arsenic. Some 
trees, such as locust, cotton-wood and wil- 
low, will sprout even if cut in early sum- 
mer, the best time of the year to prevent 
regrowth. Girdling a tree kills the top 
of it but does not stop sprouts from grow- 
ing below the girdle. But girdling clear 
around the tree plus an application of ar- 
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senic poison kills the tree, stump and roots. 
The arsenic should be poured in the girdled 
place until it will hold no more. The solu- 
tion should be prepared by boiling one 
pound of arsenic and one pound of washing 
soda in four gallons of water. This solu- 
tion is extremely poisonous to man and 
animals and should be used with care. All 
domestic animals should be kept away from 
the base of the trees treated until the rain 
has washed away any poison that might 
have been spilled. 


Produce New Strawberry 

A new kind of strawberry has been de- 
veloped by the U. S. department of agri- 
culture. The new variety was formed by 
grafting a Chilean berry, brought to this 
country by Wilson Popenoe, explorer, and 
an American variety. The resulting species 
is said to be much firmer and more juicy 
than the ordinary strawberry. The Chilean 
berry has never been grown commercially 
in this country because it cannot stand our 
climate. But when crossed with the Amer- 
ican brand it can stand the climate and is 
said to make better eating than either of 
the two varieties used in producing it. The 
new berry is now being grown at a field 
station in Maryland. 


Choosing a Farm 


The prospective buyer or renter of a farm 
may be guided in his choice by Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1088, “Selecting a Farm,” distrib- 
uted free by “Division of Publications, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C.” It is written for those who already 
have had some experience in farming rather 
than for the uninitiated and is intended pri- 
marily to afford suggestions to the farmer 
whose training has been rather limited, or 
to the more experienced man who contem- 
plates moving to an unfamiliar locality or 
changing to an unfamiliar type of farming. 
It assumes that no-one wholly without ex- 
perience in farming would be so rash as to 
choose a farm on the strength of knowledge 
gleaned merely from a bulletin on the 
subject. 


Most Homes Owned on Small Incomes 


More than one-half the homes in this 
country are owned by men and women who 
have annual incomes of $2000 a year or less. 
It is estimated that approximately 90 per 
cent of the people who purchase homes do 
not buy them outright but pay part cash 
and the rest in instalments. ; 





A FAMOUS LETTER 


One of the shortest, clearest and most ef- 
fective letters in all history was written by 
Gen. Israel Putnam, of Revolutionary fame. 
A tory named Palmer was found within his 
lines. Tryon, the English governor, sent a 
hot communication demanding his release 
as an officer in the king’s service, and 


‘threatened the old general with vengeance 


if Palmer was not forthwith set at liberty. 
Putnam answered him by the following 
note: 

“Sir: Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in the 
king’s service, was taken in my camp as a 
spy, condemned as a spy, and shall be 
hanged as a spy. 

“P. S—Afternoon, He is hanged.” 

—National Republican. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith—Galatians 5:22. 


A burglar undergoing five years impris- 
onment has just written a book of poems 
Whereas, others, of course, are trying to ob- 
tain a commutation of sentence for good 
behavior.—Passing Show (London). 
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No Mystery About Death of Booth 


There are so many wild yarns about the 
death of John Wilkes Booth, assassin of 
President Lincoln, that we reprint this 
letter of Col. Timothy Roberts of Brooklyn 
which closely describes’ the ° events. 
“Booth’s flight from Washington took him 
to Surrattsville, Md., near which place Dr. 
Mudd dressed his broken leg,” he writes. 
“Along the Potomac, 60 miles from Wash- 
ington, he was hiding in the bushes, fed 
and furnished with the daily papers by a 
Mr. Jones. On April 21 (1865) he was con- 
ducted by Jones to the Potomac and put 
on a boat and went over to the Virginia 
shore. On April 24 Booth was ferried across 
the Rappahannock river in Virginia, from 
Port Conway to Port Royal, in company 
with Herold and some Confederates going 
South after the war. Booth’s party was 
on the way to Bowling Green, Va., but 
Booth’s leg pained him so that he was 
forced to stop at Garrett’s farm. On the 
afternoon of April 25 our soldiers reached 
Port Conway and there got information 
that Booth had passed over the day before 
with a Confederate soldier named Jett. Col. 
Conger and his cavalry hurried on to Bowl- 
ing Green, 16 miles, and found Jett at a 
tavern. Jett was arrested and made to pilot 
the soldiers back to Garrett’s farm. 


“Arriving here in the early morning of 
April 26, Booth was found in a barn some 
distance from Garrett’s farm house. As 
soon as our men surrounded the barn a 
parley began between Booth and the officer 
about surrender. After Booth refused to 
surrender and the officer refused to move 
his men back from the barn 100 feet or 
more, so that Booth could be let out of the 
barn and shoot our men till someone shot 
him—he said he would never be taken alive 
—Col. Conger lighted the straw and corn 
stalks in the barn. Then our men could 
see Booth standing in the barn, leaning on 
his crutch, with his carbine pointed toward 
the door as if in readiness to shoot. 


“It was at this moment that Boston Cor- 
bett, a sergeant of the 16th Cavalry, im- 
mediately raised his gun and shot Booth 
in the neck. He fell to the floor. The barn 
door was forced open and Booth was taken 
out and placed upon stoop of Garrett’s 
house, where he died about daylight on 
the morning of April 26, 1865, after saying 
to the officer with his dying breath: ‘Tell 
my mother I died for my country.’ 


“That this man, shot in Garrett’s barn, 
was J. Wilkes Booth, the assassin of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, there can be no more doubt 
and mystery than there is about the sur- 
render of Lee at Appomattox, April 9, 1865, 
as he was known to our men. His diary, 
kept day by day, showing his idea for 
doing what he did was found on his person, 
He had the letters ‘J. W. B.’ tattooed on his 
arm, and his companion, Herold, had been 
with him all through the conspiracy and the 
commission of the crime, and the flight 
from Washington. Herold knew this man 
was Booth. Herold was executed with 
three other conspirators in Washington, 
July 7, 1865. 

“On the morning of April 26, after 
Booth’s death, his body was tied up in a 
blanket and brought to Washington by the 
cavalry, where, on the 27th of April, an 
autopsy was held on board the Montauk, 
an ironclad lying in the Potomac, by Sur- 
geon-General Barnes and a large company 
of officials, many of whom knew Booth 
personally. The body was fully identified 
and a complete record made of every detail. 
On April 27, after all these preliminaries 
were completed, Secretary of War Stanton 
issued an order to Col, Baker to make a 


secret burial of the body of Booth. At 
2:45 p.m., April 27, 1865, Col. Baker took 
the body and buried it under one of the 
flagstones of the Arsenal prison. An il- 
lustrated paper at the time printed an 
imaginary picture of two men in a rowboat 
at night out in the Potomac river sinking 
a body in the water, securely wrapped up 
in blankets. This gave rise to the water 
burial story of Booth’s body. The govern- 
ment did not advertise the burial place of 
Booth, as there was danger of the lawless 
elements, always present in cities, organiz- 
ing mobs to seize the body. 

“In February, 1869, President Johnson 
made an order directing that the body of 
J. Wilkes Booth, the assassin, be turned 
over to his brother, Edwin Booth. Edwin 
Booth engaged a Mr. Weaver, a Baltimore 
undertaker, to remove the body of his 
brother to Baltimore. The box, in which 
the assassin’s body had lain for nearly four 
years, was taken to the alley back of Ford’s 
theater, next door to the spot at which 
Booth mounted his horse and started his 
flight from the scene of the crime. This 
box was opened and the body taken from 
the blanket surrounding it. The face was 
decayed and unrecognizable, but the luxu- 
riant hair of Booth was intact, and a dentist, 
by his diagrams and records, identified the 
work on the teeth that he had done for J. 
Wilkes Booth while he was an actor. 





Edwin Booth was satisfied with the identi- | 
fication and the body was taken to Balti- | 


more and buried in the family plot in Green 
Mount cemetery. I visited this plot in 
1904, and saw the monument on which was 
the name ‘J. Wilkes Booth.’” 





DESPERATE YOUTH 


Desperate youth furnishes the country 
with a proposition that either must be han- 
dled judiciously and successfully or else we 
shall have to confess as the world’s greatest 
nation that the transcendent job that faces 
us is much too great for us to handle. We 
dare not assume the latter attitude. Not only 
because it would be a sign of weakness on 
our part but because it would be most dan- 
gerous to our national progress. Authorities 
in every city of any consequence in America 
are faced by this same problem. Few if 
any communities have found an adequate 
solution. Desperate youth requires high- 
power measures for its suppression. 

If the age in which we are living is pro- 
ducing this class of young men and young 
women then our study must be along the 
line of research into the reasons why the 
age affords such circumstances and dangers. 
If parents are to blame there ought to be 
some serious introspection on their part. 
If society is responsible it must be re- 
formed. Whoever is to blame or whatever 
is to blame the time is at hand to curb 
desperate youth, and make it an economic 
asset in the nation. 

We seem to have enough organizations at 
work at the present to warrant the belief 
that we have prepared to tackle this job, 
but the question frequently arises—are our 
organized societies practical and will they 
bring about the desired results? If we 
may judge the situation solely on what has 
been accomplished and on prospects for 
doing something more in the future we 
have fallen down a trifle in this work. It 
is time anyway for an analysis that shall 
be sweeping and productive of the right 
kind of results—Dayton News. 





You’re bound to make mistakes, but let 
them be new ones, not the same old ones. 
—Horace Greeley. 
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SIZ5° aweek 


To earnest men every- 
where we offer a wonderful 
opportunity taking orders for 
our fine, pure wool suits and 
overcoats, tote $55 — 
all at the one low price 
$31.75. Our values are so re- 
markable they sell on sight. 
You get your commissions in 
advance, simply take the or- 
ae we deliver as 
salesmen are making 
“I had no 
enceinsellingbefore to $125 a week and even more. 


ooD-| No experience is needed 
and spare time will do, 
make $125 a week | We teach and train you, su 
regularly. I believe ply the finest selling ‘outht 
that any man who'll , big 6x9 cloth sam- 
work can do the wien and everything else you 
same and would ad- | need, all packed in a beautiful 
vise every man who | carrying case. If you want to 
wants a fine pay-/ get into a high-class business, 
ing =. to as to | make big money, and be inde- 
GOODWEAR. pendent, here for full informa. 
Pete Birdakis | tion today. Address Dept. 224 


GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc. 
West Adams St. at Peoria Chicage 


Please send me complete information about yous 
Line and the opportunity you offer. 
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Mrs. Price's Compound 
fives splendid results. 

I have used it for years. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress and the namesand 
addresses of five of your 
friends and receive Re- 
ceipt Booklet on canning with sample package of 
Compound. 

PRICE COMPOUND CO, 
1605 Penn Ave. North Dept. K. Minneapolis, Mine 












Jj, This Interesting Free Book 
Shows how you can become a skilled player 
ae quarter usual cost. It 
s wh lesson with an > 
worth a ‘dozen ether lessons. Dr. 
Written 


conservato mady. | beginner or experienced players ighly 
endorsed. y t-~ aE, Scientific yet cosy Write 
Sue JS Full ‘Thasteaed 4 
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Diploma grante 
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SEN wore Pay Postman $1.95 and —— 
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price will be refunded CO. Dept. M5, 3ALT: WOKE MD MD. 


SELL FOR PURTELL! 


HELP WANTED AT ONCE. We need more sales 
agents. Full or part time. Take orders for 
our guaranteed Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. Hand- 
some free outfit. Pleasant work. Big cash 
earnings. Write for details. 

PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘‘Nurserymen for two generations.’ 


ANT WORK .4om.? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING poets. Men or 
women. No selling or canvas=i Six) Tie fi: 
antee employment a and —- Ww KING OUT Me Rate 


Limited offer 
Sheridan Road, ‘Gace. 
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If they tell your boy he is cousin of louseeeating 
apes; a promoted reptile 6 hops ahead of a toad; 
get” Jocko- Homo "(book ) by backslider from Dar- 


win. Soutterly explodes ape-man-saintfolly that_9 Methodist pa- 
pers refuse toadvertiseit. 15c. (Agts.200 7% ) Homo Co., Rogers, O. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY oye tor cere ree 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dept. 15. LINCOLN. NEBR. 
EARN $5 to $10 DAY f2ih"5¢ ccc Wath 
you. Book and prices free. BOTANICAL L, New Haven, Conn. 
Wanted inns } ney nd For Sale. Gace saptrsioms aod Teen 
cash price. my Chi Falls, Wi 

















SMOKING or CHEWING TOBACCO five pounds $1.50; ten 
$2.50; Tobacco Guaranteed, pipe and recipe FREE. Pay when 
received. operative Farmers, Box 65, Paducah, Ky. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


A Swashbuckling Story of Pirate Days 


By Stewart Edward White 








Copyright, Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


SYNOPSIS 


Grimstead, business ‘‘pirate,’’ his daughter Burton, his 
eecretary Gardiner and his chauffeur Simmins are stranded 
in their auto on a barren California hillside—miles from 
nowhere. In the midst of their quandary an old flivver 
carrying a man and a dog arrives on the scene. The noise- 
less motor in Davenport’s auto arouses Grimstead’s curiosity. 
Upon inquiry he finds that Davenport is trying out a revolu- 
tionary electrical battery of his own invention on which he 
has aleady run 1100 miles without recharging. After 
demonstrating battery to Grimstead’s satisfaction Davenport 
signs contract for formation of a corporation and marketing 
of the battery. Davenport tells Burton he is the well 
known author Lawrence Davenport and that he loves her. 
He believes that his battery will greatly aid humanity by 
providing an abundance of power for little expenditure of 
money or labor. When they overhear Grimstead tell Gardi- 
ner of scheme which will betray Davenport’s confidence they 
arrange with Simmons to steal the contract from Grimstead’s 
billfold 


—_— 


The campaign of di»sembling went off 
with a bang. Grimstead’s hostility melted 
easily. The impact of Davenport’s identity 
as a famous author, instead of the mechanic 
he had believed him, was tremendous. The 
engagement finished him. 

Davenport was an excellent match, he was 
a manly chap, and—if Grimstead could ar- 
range it—he was going to be immensely 
wealthy. Of course he had a lot of fool 
idealistic notions, but an author was sup- 
posed to be eccentric. 

Supper passed jovially enough. Then 
Grimstead caused the hearts of three of the 
party to skip a beat. “Simmins,” he com- 
manded, “here’s my coat to clean up a little; 
it’s got an awful fish smell about it.” 


As he spoke he took off the garment and 
hung it on a stub, replacing it with a sweat- 
er. He removed.nothing from the pockets, 
and all three of the conspirators could dis- 
tinctly make out a corner of the billfold 
showing from the inside pocket. 

Simmins picked up the coat, and with i€ 
started toward the creek. 

“Hey!” called Grimstead after him. 
“Where are you going? I don’t want that 
thing washed!” 

“No, sir; of course not, sir. Merely a 
trifle of sponging, fresh running water, you 
know, sir,” stammered Simmins at a loss. 

“Well, go ahead. But there’s some things 
in the pockets; look out you don’t lose 
them. There’s a tobacco pouch and a note- 
book in the side pocket, and my pocketbook 
in the inside pocket.” 

“Never fear, sir; I’ll take the best of care,” 
chattered Simmins, beating a hasty retreat. 

“You’re not afraid to trust him with a 
pocketbook?” Larry ventured to suggest. 

Grimstead laughed. “I wouldn’t trust him 
with my roll,” he agreed. “But that pocket- 
book contains nothing but papers; and they 
can all be replaced. There’s nothing there 
to interest Simmins.” 

Burton and Larry exchanged another 
glance. It was almost too good to be true. 

After 10 minutes Simmins glided unob- 
trusively into the firelight and hung the 
coat again on the stub. 

“Here,” Grimstead commanded at once, 
“bring me that pocketbook out of the inside 
pocket.” 

For a moment Simmins’s limbs refused to 
work; but he succeeded in extracting the 
pocketbook and bringing it to his master. 
Contrary to expectation, Grimstead did not 
open it. He examined Simmins curiously. 

“You’re trembling like a leaf,” he said. 
“What's the matter with you?” 

Simmins muttered something about its 
being chilly by the stream. 

“Well, bring me my small leather kit bag.” 

He opened the kit bag, burrowed down to 
the bottom, and tucked the bill book be- 
neath the flap. “There! She’ll stick safe 
enough there until we go. Take it back, 
Simmins.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Simmins, “and if there is 
nothing morg, sir, I ask permission to re- 
turn to my camp to turn in.” 

“Well, take a drink before you go,” of- 


fered Grimstead. “Here’s the key. Your 
teeth are chattering.” 

Simmins gratefully took the drink, re- 
turned the key and disappeared. 


Larry and Burton wandered off toward 
the car and found Simmins waiting -for 
them. 

“Here, sir; here it is,’ he burst out, 
thrusting a paper into Larry’s hands. “What 
is to happen when he discovers his loss, sir, 
I can’t for the life of me imagine.” 

“Nothing. Don’t worry, Simmins. If he 
finds it out, I will take the blame. You have 
acted very nobly in this matter. Neither 
Miss Burton nor myself will ever forget it.” 


“Indeed we shall not, Simmins,” added 
Burton; “you are a true knight!” 

Simmins retired, his heart glowing. 

The two young people made their way to 
the bank of the little stream, where they 








Young Man—I've just called in, Doctor, 
to tell you how much I appreciate your 
treatment. 

Doctor—But I never treated you. 

Young Man—No; but you were my uncle’s 
doctor, and I am his _ heir.—Christiania 
Karikaturen. 





would be screened from the camp. There 
Larry lighted a match and cast a hasty 
glance of inspection at the document. “It’s 
all right,” he assured Burton relievedly. 
“This is it! Blessed be Simmins!” 

He tore it into small pieces and cast them 
into the current. “I feel a> though the 
weight of worlds had been lifted!” he cried. 


“It does seem as though someone or 
something was helping us,” said Burton 
soberly. “I think that we should be very 
thankful that things came about so easily.” 

The moment the young people were out 
of hearing Grimstead turned on Gardiner 
with an almost savage intensity of manner. 
“Listen here, Ross,” he said rapidly. “The 
time has come for action, and we must get 
busy. Things are at touch and go with us 
and the stakes are the biggest ever played.” 

Gardiner looked at him blankly. 

“Never mind figuring it out. Listen to 
me, and take your orders. This man Daven- 
port is a fool, but he has brains. It was 
perfectly evident that the thought would 
soon suggest itself that if he could once get 
hold of the agreement he had signed, he 
could tell us to go whistle.” 

“But since he and Miss Burton——” 

“Poppycock! Do you think it reasonable 
he’d change his attitude inside of an hour? 
Do you think that type of fanaticism ever 
becomes reasonable?” 

“Then why ws 

“A blind. It wouldn’t fool a mudhen, 
let alone a wise old coot like me.~I’'m an 
old bird; I can put two and two together. 
The first thing to try was obviously to get 
hold of it peaceably, by stealing it. If that 
didn’t work, he was going to get it some- 
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how, if he had to hold us up or sandbag us. 
I know the type. He’s a fanatic, and the 
most dangerous kind. He’d commit murder 
before he’d give in.” 

Gardiner was excited. “Get him before 
he gets us!” he suggested. 

“I began to take my measures at once,” 
Grimstead went on. “Obviously he’d try 
first of all to steal the billfold. So I made 
it easy for him.” 

“Did you suspect Simmins?” 


“Not at that time. But I figured Daven- 
port would begin to maneuver to get hold 
of the coat or near it.” 

“A test,” murmured Gardiner. 

“Precisely. Well, when he did not, I 
began to think I might be wrong. Then 
Simmins came back scared as a rabbit, and 
I realized he was in it. Ill settle with him 
later !” 

“But the agreement ” 

“Was not there, of course! I substituted 
the carbon copy.” 

“They'll detect the difference; it isn’t 
signed.” 

“I signed it for him,” grinned the older 
man. “It isn’t a very good forgery, but all 
he’ll do tonight will be to examine it with 
a match and see if it’s what he wants.” 


“Clever work, chief,” cried Gardiner. 
“But I don’t see that it gets us far.” 

“It gets us until morning. And it cor- 
roborates my suspicions. 


“Now listen carefully, Ross,” continued 
Grimstead, “for this is what you must do. 
You’ve got to get out of here, and you’ve 
got to take this agreement with you to the 
nearest recorder’s and get it entered. That 
means you start tonight; just as soon as 
everybody has turned in.” 

Gardiner nodded. 

“So far, so good. But there’s another 
thing. This man is absolutely capable of 
laying down on us, no matter what agree- 
ments we may have.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Refuse his formula.” 

“But you can ruin him.” 

“He'll stand that. He'll stand for any- 
thing now he’s got his head set! That’s 
the sort they used to use the thumb rack 
on without much success. Could you ana- 
lyze this battery, if you had it, and repro- 
duce the formula?” 

“Certainly, if what he says is true, that 
the plates are a simple alloy, and there is 
no further secret. It will only be necessary 
to analyze them, measure their exact pro- 
portions, determine their specific gravity, 
and observe carefully any peculiarities of 
their shape and position.” : 

“Remember, their distance from each 
other is important.” 

“That, of course. I see your idea. We 
are to steal the battery.” 

“That’s it.” 

“It must weigh 40 pounds,” objected Gar- 
diner. “Do we hide it somewhere?” 

“No, you'll drive it out. The roads will 
now carry you; I’ve been watching them. 
Put the battery back in that rattletrap of 
his and drive it out.” ’ 

Gardiner pondered. 

“When we stop that self-starter it will be 
noticed,” he objected, “and there’ll be a lot 
of noise getting away. Simmins sleeps right 
next door. What do I do with him?” 

“Simmins is already taken care of,” said 
the pirate chief calmly. “He will continue 
to sleep. That drink I gave him will fix 
that.” 

“Doped?” surmised Gardiner. 

“Just that. Morphine from the medicine 
case. And we'll feed Davenport a little of 
the same.” 

“Chief, you’re a wonder! You think of 
everything!” cried Gardiner admiringly. 
“I'd suggest you tie him up after he goes 
under or he’ll likely raise the devil when 
he comes to.” 

“I expect to,” said Grimstead. “Look out; 
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here they come! You understand your job 
and remember, it’s the biggest stake in the 
world!” 

Events ran smoothly along the plan laid 
out for them by the pirate chief. Burton 
and Davenport returned shortly to the 
campfire. At a suitable time a night-cap 
was proposed and drunk. Soon after, with 
Burton in her darkened tent and Davenport 
deep in stupor, the conspirators had the 
place to themselves. 

Gardiner buttoned the agreement on his 
inside pocket, shook hands with Grimstead, 
and took his departure down the meadow. 
He carried the pocket flashlight, and by its 
aid he soon disconnected the self-starter. 
Silence rushed in upon the dying clatter 
as into a vacuum. Gardiner paused long 
enough to look in on Simmins. That worthy 
had not stirred. 

It was the work of but a few moments 
more to reinstall Davenport’s strange bat- 
tery in the other car. Gardiner found the 
engine much more flexible than any gaso- 
line car he had ever driven. For a few 
minutes he amused himself by-bringing it 
almost to a stop and then picking up 
smoothly and positively by merely opening 
the throttle. 

He then started out and settled down to 
the sheer pleasure of driving as fast as his 
skill would permit. He was a good driver, 
and he understood well how to pick up on 
the straightaways and just how much to 
check on the curves. And. he was a safe 
driver, as genuine skill is usually safe. 

But Gardiner was not alone in the car. 
No less a personage than Punketty-Snivvles 
occupied the seat next him, but the little 
dog’s protective coloration had concealed 
him from Gardiner’s notice. Now Gardiner 
had once cuffed Punketty-Snivvles soundly 
when that personage had been left in his 
charge. So, crouched in his place, Punket- 
ty-Snivvles fixed his beady eyes in malevo- 
lence on his enemy, and worked up a fine 
big hate. 

The road wound between the great red- 
woods, steadily descending. It had no 
abrupt curves but one could never see more 
than a hundred feet or so ahead. As the 
bottom of the declivity was neared the 
noise of another, and evidently larger, 
stream could be heard, flowing at the bot- 
tom of the canyon. 

Gardiner flashed around a last corner to 
see ahead of him a straight bridge. The 
lights showed him its approach on a slight 
rise, and that it was built on a high trestle. 
Then the nose of the car touched the slight 
rise, and the lights lifted. At the same in- 
stant Punketty-Snivvles, whose hate had 
worked up to a point of action, reached 
out and bit Gardiner in the wrist! 

Gardiner, who had not known of the dog’s 
presence, jumped in surprise and alarm. 
The car swerved, but he was too cool a driv- 
er to permit it to leave the road. However, 
for three seconds his attention was de- 
flected, and that time was sufficient to shoot 
the car on to the planking of the bridge. 

Gardiner saw all this with the corner of 
his eye and steered straight and true, while 
at the same time his direct vision was occu- 
pied in identifying the cowering little dog. 
Then he looked back to the front. Before 
him yawned an abyss. The bridge had 
been carried away by the flood! 

Even while he reached for the brake his 
brain photographed clearly the jagged edges 
of the bridge, the opposite bank picked out 
clearly by the lights, and dimly far below a 
white and phosphorescent tumble of waters 
hastening to the sea. 

The brakes checked.the momentum al- 
most but not quite enough. The car slowed, 
ran off the edge, seemed for an instant to 
hover right side up like a bird. Then down 
it plunged and the foaming, turbulent wa- 
ters seized it and bore it shouting away. 

By the campfire Grimstead strained his 
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ears to catch the last sounds of Gardiner’s 
departure. Things were going very well. 
They always did go well, he had found, 
when directed masterfully. Burton, as he 
had foreseen, did not stir in her tent. She 
was young and slept soundly, especially in 
the first part of the night. 

After a while he threw away his cigar, 
stretched and arose. First he leaned over 
Davenport for a moment, listening to his 
rather stertorous breathing. Then he saun- 
tered to the big redwood at whose base the 
kitchen had been made. Here he deliber- 
ately unknotted a short piece of line that 
had been used to suspend a shading bit of 
canvas, and with it returned toward the 
sleeper. He was thoroughly satisfied, and 
was humming a little tune. 

In his brief absence another had added 
himself to the scene. Rapscallion had shar- 
ed the tent with Burton. Now, however, 
urged by some vague restlessness, some tel- 
epathic uneasiness, some trickle from the 
current searching out a channel of his dog- 
gy mind, he had deserted the warm and 
grateful nest and had come forth to sit by 
his master. 

Grimstead paid him no attention; but, 
cord in hand, advanced upon the sleeper. 
Now the queer thing happened. Rapscal- 
lion was the most friendly of dogs, ever 
polite and eager, whose experiences with 
humans had always been courteous. Also 
he was, of course, thoroughly familiar with 
Grimstead. Now, however, he arose to stiff 
legs, his eyes blazing, the coarse hair of his 
back and neck erect, his lips snarled back. 

Grimstead paused. “Here, Rap, you old 
fool!” he admonished in a low voice. “What 
ails you?” And again stepped forward. 





Instantly Rapscallion uttered two sharp | 


and challenging barks. 


The sleeper did not stir; no sound came 


from the tent. 
again, 

Now Rapscallion did not know what it 
was all about. Only his simple dog mind 
had received the impression that, unex- 
plainedly and for the first time, the prox- 
imity of this large human meant trouble to 
Master; and his simple dog code told him 
to stick tight, say as much as he could 
about it, and, in extremity, to do his ut- 
most. 

If he had a private thought apart, which 
is improbable, it was a fleeting one of de- 
spair at relative sizes and powers; but it 
did not affect his course of conduct. He 
began again to bark rapidly and warningly. 
As Grimstead continued to advance he bob- 
bed forward and back a few inches as 
though propelled by a spring. 

These things impressed Grimstead just 
so far as to cause him to pick up a heavy, 
club-shaped billet of wood, a weapon that 
plainly outgunned the armament of a little 
red dog who fought at 15 pounds! 

At this moment Burton appeared from 
the tent. “Dad!” she cried, “what are you 
doing with that club and rope? I'll keep 
him quiet!” 

Her first sleepy thought was that the 
dog’s barking had awakened Grimstead and 
exasperated him to the point of canicide. 
As her mind cleared and focused, however, 
her eyes widened with terror. Davenport’s 
immobility amid all this noise, Grimstead’s 
day attire; what did it mean? 

She dashed forward to Larry, and, unde- 
terred by Rapscallion, fell on her knees at 
his side. “What have you done? What 
have you done?” she cried, terror-stricken. 


Grimstead stepped forward 


“Nothing—nothing at all—he’s perfectly | 
all right!” cried Grimstead, whose one idea | 


was to reassure her before she lost control 
of herself. “He’s not hurt. He’ll be as well 
as ever in the morning.” 

But by this time Burton had assured her- 
self that Larry was living and unhurt, and 
she rose slowly to her feet. Her brow was 
puckered in thought “You’ve drugged 
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him!” she decided at last. She pondered 
for a moment more, then raised her head. 
“The engine has stopped—you have stolen 
the car!” she cried in sudden enlighten- 
ment. A deep scorn rose to the surface of 
her eyes. “And now you were going to tie 
him! You're afraid of what he might do!” 

On the passing of the danger of hysterics 
Grimstead became himself again. This was 
too big a matter to permit of sentiment. He 
spoke brusquely. “This is not woman’s 
business, Burton,” said he, “and you must 
not interfere. No harm is intended to your 
young man. Indeed, I am saving him from 
himself; and in the future he will thank 
me for making him a rich man instead of 
permitting him to ruin himself by foolish- 
ness.” 

“He will never thank you; and I will nev- 
er forgive you!” she cried passionately. 

He shrugged his shoulders. Women al- 
ways got over these things. Still, a slight 
change in minor tactics seemed desirable. 
It would no longer be possible or desirable 
to restrain the young man by force. 


“I leave him to you,” he told Burton. 
“Try to get some common sense into him— 
if it’s possible. But be sure to tell him one 
thing: That his interests are going to be 
scrupulously protected. He’ll get every 
cent that is coming to him.” 

He disappeared down the meadow. Bur- 
ton looked after him, her bosom heaving 
with emotions too deep for reply. Then in 
a passion of mingled loyalty and anger she 
fell on her knees again beside the uncon- 
scious young man. 

Nothing further happened now until 
shortly after sunrise the next morning. 
Then Burton, who had fallen into an uneasy 
slumber after some hours of futile watch- 
ing to see that dear Larry did not die of 
an overdose without her knowing it, awoke 
and aroused him. 

“What is it, dear?” he cried. 
you doing -here?” 

Her story did not take long in the telling. 
The narrative finished, he rose to his feet, 
fumbled in his pack, drew forth a revolver 
and holster, which he strapped to his belt. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“’m going to follow the car.” 

“You can’t hope to catch it afoot!” 

“The chance is very slim,” he acknowl- 
edged, “but it’s the only chance, and it 
should be taken. Luck might play with us. 
The car might get stalled. Who knows? 
And in any case I’ve got to get on the wires 
to the lawyers right away. 

He was methodically bestowing small nec- 
essaries in a rucksack. “Please have Sim- 
mins take care of my other things,” he re- 
quested. “Good-by, dear.” 

He opened his arms and she crept into 
them. They clung together for a moment. 
“Be careful,” she begged. “You must come 
back to me. Don’t—don’t be rash, will you?” 


He laughed. “You mean the gun? 
I’m not going forth to slay. That’s just in 
the remote case I need a convincing argu- 
ment. This is a lawyer game now, and a 
game of get there first.” 

He kissed her again and strode away. 

“Come back to me soon!” she called after 
him. 

“The soonest ever!” he cried back. 

After his departure Burton, whose educa- 
tion had been coming on, made herself 
some coffee. About two hours later Sim- 
mins appeared, very apologetic over his 
tardiness. 

The absence of the little car Burton had 
expected; but she was at first puzzled to 
hear ‘that the extra cooking utensils had 
disappeared; as also a small quantity of 
provisions. 

Then she realized that her father was 
hiding out, and Burton had a shrewd suspi- 
cion that he would continue _hiding out. 
Even a pirate chief, if not tender feelings 
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has at least a love of mental ease; and Bur- 
ton realized that even this stern parent 
might be. just as well satisfied if he did not 
have to face his child while things were 
too fresh in her mind. Simmins’s report 
that Grimstead’s fishing tackle had been 
taken confirmed her opinion. 


“You and I will probably have to wait 
here some days,” she said, and told him 
what had occurred. 

Shortly after noon they were astonished 
to see Davenport returning. Burton ran 
to meet him with a cry of mingled gladness 
and curiosity. 

He replied curtly. His eye was savage, 
his lips compressed. She looked at him, 











“You've put two ‘p’s’ in ‘apartment.’ Cross 
one out.” 
“Which one?”—Paris Ruy Blas. 





then fell silent. As they entered camp she 
made an imperative gesture to Simmins of 
warning that he should not speak. 

Larry strode to the fireside and threw 
down the rucksack with a slam, then turn- 
ed to Burton. “I followed the car for six 
or eight miles to the place the road crossed 
the Deep Barranca on a trestle. Part of 
the trestle had been carried out by the 
flood. Gardiner had driven the car off into 
the abyss.” 

“Killed?” cried Burton, horrified. 


“Gone; swept away, disappeared~ com- 
pletely. The stream is wide and swift and 
fast. I climbed down, of course, but no 
trace whatever remained except one seat 
cushion that had been thrown clear. I fol- 
lowed down the stream on the chance that 
the car might have stranded; but in that 
force of water it probably broke to pieces 
almost at once. It was of very light con- 
struction.” 

“What a tragedy!” cried Burton. 
Ross Gardiner !” 

Davenport shut his lips grimly and let 
this pass. After a decent moment or so 
Burton ventured a comment. 


“But there is this to say: The present 
problem is solved. The agreement is gone, 
the whole scheme headed off. You can build 
another battery !” 

“That’s just it!” cried Davenport. “I’m 
not sure I can do anything of the sort. All 
my notebooks of formulae were in that car, 
every scrap of paper I had in the world 
that had anything to do with this.” 

“You can copy your other battery,” she 
pointed out. . 

“Oh! the first was crude. It was disman- 
tled long ago.” 

“You will work it out again,” she com- 
forted. “It may be a slow task, but you'll 
get it.” 

He looked at her with something like 
fright in his eyes. “I do not know!” he 
almost whispered. “I thought that at first, 
and I did not really care very much. But 
then all at once when I sat down to think 
about it I discovered that I had not one 
shred of memory of how to make a start 
at it. It’s gone!” 

“Why, Larry!” she 
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know you. It isn’t like you to be dis- 
couraged. What does it matter if it does 
take time? You’ll get it.” 

He shook his head. “No, I’m not a quit- 
ter,” he disclaimed. “I know it sounds like 
it. But this has become a certainty to me. 
It has come to me in the same way that all 
these other things have come to me. Per- 
haps it is the last of these beautiful cer- 
tainties from the current of wisdom. It was 
given to me, and now I feel that it has been 
taken away. I never was more sure of 
anything in my life. 

She stared at him, aghast. “Such things 
cannot happen!” she cried, all aflame. 


He shook his head. In his uplifted face 
was no discouragement, only the sorrow of 
regret. 

Unnoticed, a lank figure had crossed the 
meadow from the road and now appeared 
among them. “Hullo, folks,” said he, cast- 
ing a curious eye about him. “Campin’ for 
fun, or get stuck yere by the storm?” 

“Caught by the storm,” replied Burton. 


“I’m the stage driver between Eureka and 
Tecolote,” he volunteered, “but I don’t see 
no way of gettin’ through now. That there 
redwood tree’s got the road blocked for 
keeps. Say, she must have made some crash 
when she came down!” 

“She did,” replied Burton. An idea was 
forming in her brain. “Are you going back 
to Eureka?” she inquired. 

“Sure. Only place to go.” 

“Have you got room for two?” 

“I got only the United States mails 
aboard. What’s the idea?” 

“Our car is broken,” she explained rap- 
idly. “If you will wait 10 minutes, we'll be 
ready.” 

“Lots of time,” rejoined the stage driver, 
and sauntered over to engage the excellent 
Simmins. 

“It is the only thing!” she urged Larry, 
as soon as the other was out of hearing. 
“Can’t you see it is? We cannot stay here. 
Don’t you see it?” she implored, 


“I want to get out before he gets back,” 
replied Larry bluntly. “You’re right; Ill 
go.” 

“Um going with you,” she said steadily. 

“What! You cannot do that!” 

“You are going to need me; I know,” she 
insisted, “It is part of my wisdom, as you 
call it.” : 

The hunted, hurt look in his face soft- 
ened. “Come,” he cried, almost exultantly. 
“There must be people who marry people 
up here! The world and its power and its 
troubles can go hang!” ; 

“All aboard!” called Davenport to the 
stage driver. “Ready when you are.” 

“Simmins,” ordered Burton, “you take 
care of things. We will send someone out 
from a garage.” 

But Simmins, at the thought of being 
left alone with a marooned and exasper- 
ated Pirate Chief, lost all his pose and poise 
and became thoroughly human. 

“Oh, Miss Burton!” he cried. 
leave me here all alone!” 

“Afraid of the woods, Simmins?” asked 
Larry mischievously. 

“Yes, sir,” rejoined Simmins, “I am afraid 
of the woods; and I am afraid of Mr. Grim- 
stead.” 

Larry glanced at Burton, who nodded. 
“All right; come along,” he agreed. 

“One moment, sir,” begged Simmins. He 
produced a pad and pencil and wrote. 

“I don’t want to pry; but if that note is 
to Grimstead ” suggested Davenport. 

“It is only my resignation, sir,” replied 
Simmins. 

“You are right,” said Davenport. 


“Don’t 
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would you consider the proper procedure 
for a young lady eloping. Should she also 
leave some sort of written communication?” 

“I took the liberty of explaining in my 
note that I was leaving to enter your serv- 
ice, sir, and that of Miss Burton; and that 
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it is intended to send a garage man imme- 
diately,” answered Simmins. 

“You relieve my mind, Simmins,” mur- 
mured Larry, and hastened to join Burton 
and the stage driver. She looked at him 
with pleased surprise. 

“Good!” she cried. 
yourself !” 

“It’s Simmins!” Larry exploded with sup- 
pressed laughter. “He’s a joy and a jewel 
and he’s untwisted me from all my knots. 
Dear, never must we lose Simmins! We'll 
pawn the family jewels before we let him 
go.” 

The little party, carrying the few pieces 
of baggage, and followed solemnly by Rap- 
scallion, crossed the meadow to where wait- 
ed the stage. 

Ten minutes later Grimstead, who had 
heard the racket made when the long ve- 
hicle backed and filled in turning around, 
came curiously to see what was happening. 
He found himself alone with the wrecks he 
had made. 

Across the episode now slowly the dark 
curtains closed. A great vision had been 
given one man; a vision that in its due and 
proper time will lift from mankind one of 
its greatest pressures. But that time had 
not yet arrived. When thus it too evidently 
appeared that from the gift would come 
strife, not freedom, then the great Invisible 
Intelligences, whose pressure is the carrying 
on with wisdom of our little world, in sad- 
ness reached forth their hands. From the 
soul of that man the vision was erased, Of 
all its breadth and greatness remained only 
one little thing: an idea for this story. But 
some time, in the remote future, some- 
where, to some soul the vision will come 
again. 


“You’re more like 


(The End) 


A TWO-MINUTE SERMON ON BUSINESS 


Donald Hankey said, “Religion is betting 
one’s life there is a god.” It was his obser- 
vation that behind all the seeming indiffer- 
ence of men as he saw them in the trenches, 
there resided a deep religious conviction. 
He was always looking for the better side 
and the finer qualities, and he found them. 

Just now we are in particular need of a 
new appraisal of human values. From the 
close of the war down to the present hour 
we have been experiencing a _ pessimistic 
and hypercritical mood. Suspicion and 
hate have taken the place of discriminating 
judgment and broad charity. While we 
have boasted of our reverence for Christ 
we have failed to recognize the great im- 
pulses that dominated his ministry and 
teachings, 

If one were to believe all that he reads 
in the daily press, he would reach the con- 
clusion that the motto for this age is, 
“there is none that doeth good, no, not 
one.” Let us be reminded that distrust and 
suspicion are the precursors of panics and 
wars. What we need above everything else 
today is more sound, sane religion—the re- 
ligion of the Man of Nazareth, whose atti- 
tude towards mistaken and sinning men and 
women won their affection and confidence 
and restored them to ways of normal, 
wholesome living. 

We have tried all kinds of methods to 
reform human society and to correct human 
ills. The principal course we have followed 
during these recent years has been that of 
legal enactments. We have been trying 
to make men good by passing laws and 
finely phrased resolutions. We thought a 
federal amendment would make all men 
temperate if not wholly abstainers. Doubt- 
less the amendment, like other laws that 
are designed for the betterment of human 
conditions, has accomplished great good. 

The large question is, can we reform hu- 
man society through legal process? Will a 
corporation be good and finely conscien- 
tious in all its dealings simply because a law 
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is designed to make it so? In other words, 
can we regenerate human society by ap- 
plying remedies that are designed for “Ex- 
ternal use only?” 

Christ rendered men wholesome, as we 
say, reformed them, by showing them the 
better way. He dealt with sin as a basic 
thing. He undertook to change man’s point 
of view or his philosophy of life. Every 
other method that we have attempted in 
the way of reform is largely a failure. 

Obviously we need laws, but not too 
many of them; what we supremely need is 
more religion and religion of the right sort. 
Stevenson, who fell under the speli of 
Christ’s life and became one of his ardent 
disciples, once said: “I believe in an ulti- 
mate decency of things, and if I awoke in 
hell I should still believe it.” 

Business big and little, men great and 
small, need above everything else today 
that kind of religion that renders clean and 
wholesome the inside, and issues in fine 
and decent living on the outside.—Bishop 
Freeman of Washington. 


“FRIENDLY ENEMIES” 


Great Britain cannot escape the moral 
responsibility for the organized trade of 
“rum-running” in which the citizens of the 
United Kingdom are openly engaged in 
violation of the laws of the United States. 
It is interesting to find that the prime 
minister and many members of parliament 
are awake to this aspect of the question; 
and in the animated debate on the subject 
in the commons suggestions for the re- 
straint of the traffic are many and varied. 
They range from proposals for the aboli- 
tion of the export-liquor subsidy or the 
more strict enforcement of the act, which 
requires that duty-exempt spirits shall be 
delivered to the port to which they are 
consigned, to measures for the personal dis- 
cipline of one conspicuous English knight 
who is openly engaged in the rum-running 
traffic for what he can make out of it for 
himself and for trusting investors in his 
enterprises. British official connivance in 
this business is certainly not “friendly,” 
and the awakening recognition of the 
moral obligation to end it is encouraging.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into ali the intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 








You don’t like those squawking loud 
speakers, you say? Now look here, don’t 
judge the family of horns by their opera- 
tors any more than you would judge all 
pies by those baked by people who don’t 
know how. A good horn should not squawk 
or have any objectionable sound. It is 
safe to say that the majority of fans don’t 
know how to properly operate their horns. 
The trouble is they want to make the vol- 
ume as loud as possible; in this way they 
bring in all sorts of noises and the broad- 
casting is not clear; a man may be an ex- 
cellent speaker and one who annunciates 
clearly but it will sound like he has a mouth 
full of mush; you can’t hear a word he says. 

The operator of such a loud speaker owes 
it to himself, his friends and neighbors to 
cut this business out. Someone should but- 








“Are you mad, to walk about with such a 
useless umbrella?” 

“It isn’t an umbrella. It’s a new aerial. 
I'm waiting for a radio message from my 
wife in Switzerland.—Lustige Blaetter. 





tonhole him and simply explain that he 
should use a little less filament on his 
tubes or cut down on regeneration, turn 
back a little on his potentiometer etc. If 
proper regulation of the receiving set does 
not clear up the reception and providing 
tubes, batteries and everything else are O. 
K., then the trouble is with the loud speaker. 
Loud speakers are somewhat like people; 
some are very fine, some pretty good and 
others not so good. A horn of wood or 
fiber is preferable to a tin horn but there 
are some mighty fine loud speakers on the 
market using a metal horn. A phonograph 
is usually satisfactory when using a good 
make of loud speaking unit. 


Recent inventions are claimed to have 
made possible the discarding of radio “A,” 
“B” and “C” batteries. Use is made of 
the house electric light current instead. 
One filter is called the Super-Ducon and is 
designed to replace the “B” batteries only. 
The cost of operation is said to be less 
than that of burning an ordinary electric 
lamp. It takes up less room than ordinary 
size “B” batteries. Another device, called 
a “Thermoformer,” is designed to furnish 
the regular “A,” “B” and “C” battery cur- 
rent. It is claimed that the Thermoformer 
delivers a steady, noiseless current, devoid 
of even the slightest “ripples,” so that it 
cannot be told apart from that delivered 
by high-grade dry or wet batteries. 


If you are going away on a trip in your 
auto and have hesitated to take along the 
family radio because it operated on a stor- 
age battery and you did not consider the 
set “portable,” why not use the battery 
already in the auto? True, you will have 
to consider how many amperes your tubes 


t 
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will consume and the condition of your 
battery but this can be figured out easily 
and all will be well. Two wires may be run 
from the storage battery to the set; all you 
will need to take extra will be the “B” 
batteries and these are no bother. 

A six-volt auto storage battery is suitable 
for wet battery tubes but in running wires 
they should not be more than about 25 feet 
long. When more wire is used, as in run- 
ning wires from the auto in the garage to 
the set inside the house, the voltage drop 
is generally too great and by the time the 
current reaches the tubes there won’t be 
enough to properly light them. 


Radiograms 


Station WLW, Cincinnati, and two Cana- 
dian stations, CKAC, Montreal, and CKY, 
Winnipeg, plan to broadcast lessons in Llo 
or Esperanto, both “international lan- 
guages.” It is said that radio men prefer 
Ilo. 

Did you know there was such a thing as 
an international antenna? There is one 
1000 feet long that stretches over the lower 
rapids of Niagara falls. One end is in this 
country, the other in Canada. 

French radio experts appear to be taking 
the lead in short meter wave transmission. 
With the co-operation of native amateurs 
experimental broadcasting on 45 and 25 
meters was successfully carried out at the 
Eiffel tower. This was followed by broad- 
casting on a nine-meter wave, which was 
pronounced very satisfactory. 

Not long ago a French candidate for 
public office fitted his auto up with ampli- 
fiers, microphone and loudspeaker so that 
he could do his “stumping” while seated 
comfortably in the car. When he approach- 
ed a likely spot he would order his chauf- 
feur to stop; then he would start talking 
and in no time a large crowd would col- 
lect and hear the “dope.” 

Radic is growing in England, it being 
officially reported that 720,000 licenses have 
been granted for operation of receiving sets 
there. There is no license system in our 
country but it is estimated that there are 
5,000,000 sets in operation, both tube and 
crystal. 





THOSE CONVENTIONAL NOISES 


When a national convention starts to 
cheer, the radio fan can’t tell whether the 
result is static, enthusiasm or a worn-out 
battery.—Grand Rapids Herald. 


MEN ARE FOUR 

Men are four: 

He who knows, and knows he knows. He 
is wise—follow him. 

He who knows, and knows not he knows. 
He is asleep—wake him. 

He who knows not, and knows not he 
knows not. He is a fool—shun him. 

He who knows not, and knows he knows 
not. He is a child—teach him.—Arabian 
Proverb. 





GREEK, LATIN AND MATHEMATICS 

It is always assumed by the ignorant that 
Latin and Greek are useless studies and that 
mathematics are valuable and practical. The 
truth is, that: for every occupation except 
one for which higher mathematics are a 
prerequisite, like civil engineering, Greek 
and Latin are more useful. For the preach- 
er, the lawyer, the doctor, the journalist 
and for nearly all business men the classics 
are more important than mathematics. For 
those who have a natural aptitude for the 
study, mathematics are valuable as intellec- 
tual discipline and training, whether one 
will use them definitely or not. They are 
particularly valuable for novelists and play- 
wrights. But for those who have no gift 
and no inclination, mathematics are often 
worse than useless—they are a positive in- 
jury.—Scribner’s Magazine. 
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FARM & FIRESIDE 


ischerished in nearly a million homes 
for its sound, inspiring wholesome- 
ness, No theory—No idle gossip, but 
real experiences of real people. Time 
ly subjects and problems which you 
encounter daily are treated in eachis- 
sue by ‘vriters who are masters of theirs 
subjects, and who have met andcon- 
quered the problems you are now en- 
countering. As a part of our service 
to our readers we have arrangedto 
furnish FARM & FIRESIDE and THE 
PATHFINDER both one year for only 
$1.10, with AMERICAN NEEDLE- 

WOMAN $1 





+38. Send your orderto 
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Newspaper Views 


Columbia Record—One way to get liquor 
out of politics is to get it out of the politi- 
cians. 




















Detroit Free Press—The real way to 
honor the flag is to obey the laws that are 
passed under its shadow. 





Toledo Blade—Good old songs live be- 
cause they are not whistled to death. 





Chicago Blade—The best-advertised town 
in the United States is Detour, Wis. 





American Lumberman—The National 
Automobile Association recently checked 
the cars at a crossing, and found that the 
most popular two-passenger car is the 
Pierce-Arrow and the most popular seven- 
passenger car is the Ford. 


Kansas City Star—You see a lot of 
fathers going around these days with un- 
trimmed hair, because he has to pay for 
haircuts for all the other members of the 
family first. 

Boston Traveler—A lawyer’s idea of 
“brief” is to use a sheet of paper two inches 
longer than anybody else writes on. 





Fayette Advertiser—The man who wrote 
3000 words on a post card could, if he 
would, do wonderful things on a few acres 
of ground, 


Asheville Times—Those who enjoy jazz 
should find harmony in radio static. 





Life—If all the pedestrians were laid end 
to end, they would greatly simplify the 
task of the reckless driver. 





Wall Street Journal—A 
seems indifferent as to whether he “pro- 
gresses” backwards or sideways so long as 
he never stands fast. 


“progressive” 


Illinois State Journal—At the age of six a 
boy thinks his father is the smartest man 
on earth; at the age of 16, he imagines that 
he has forgotten more than the “old man” 
ever knew. 

Washington Post—Yussuf Maca is dead 
at Yagoubitza at the age of 120, after hav- 
ing consumed coffee for a century. Moral 
to coffee drinkers: Stay away from Yagou- 
bitza. 





Illinois State Journal—It’s easy enough 
to love your neighbors as you love your- 
self, provided they mind their own busi- 
ness. 





Fremont Tribune—You will notice that 
the calamity howler seldom has any blis- 
ters on his hands. 


Providence Journal—A paper tells us 
about “The Origin of Umbrellas.” But 
what we want to know is not where they 
come from but where they go to. 


National Republican—Young people are 
not half so bad as they would like to make 
their elders believe. 





Los Angeles Times—The man who writes 
his country’s songs isn’t in it with the man 
who writes the yells for the electoral col- 
lege. 





Pottsville Journal—The book of etiquette 
doesn’t mention it but it is considered good 
form to return the book of etiquette you 
borrow. 





Southern Lumberman—A news item re- 
ports that in tropical countries snake skin 
is frequently used in upholstering auto- 
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mobiles. We'll bet we know which automo- 
bile is decorated. with the skins from 
rattlers. 
— 
ANIMAL FEET AND HABITS 


Look at a wild animal’s feet and they 
will afford you a great deal of information 
concerning the habits of the creature. Com- 
pare, for example, the feet of the fox and 
the domestic cat. Those of the former are 
of the “hare” type, while the feet of the 
latter are much shorter and rounder. The 
claws or nails of the. dog are a fixture, 
whereas those of the cat are retractile. 

The elongated, close-knit and shallow- 
padded foot of the fox, with considerable 
hair between the toes, is suited to an animal 
that travels long distances across country, 
and which frequently pursues its prey at 
speed. The cat’s foot, on the other hand, 
being round, short, and with a deep pad, is 
useful to an animal which pursues its prey 
by stealth and seizes it often by a sudden 
rush not long sustained. 

None of the feline species is given to run- 
ning long distances and, though all are 
capable of traveling at great speed for a 
short spurt, they cannot keep it up like the 
wild dog, the wolf or the fox. 

Turning from the dog and cat to the rab- 
bit, hare and squirrel, we find in the case 
of all three that the hind feet are consid- 
erably larger than the fore. No doubt in 
the long ago both rabbit and hare were in- 
habitants of the hills and nature gave them 
large hind feet and powerful quarters to 
enable them to run swiftly up steep grades 
and thus keep clear of the wolves and other 
enemies. Both creatures have the soles of 
the feet well covered with hair, which acts 
as a non-slipping medium on ice or frozen 
snow. 

The hind feet, 





too, are capable of con- 
siderable lateral expansion and this aids 
the animals’ progress in deep, soft snow. 
This is best exemplified in the Canadian 
swamp hare, otherwise known as the “snow- 
shoe rabbit,” which turns white in winter 
and travels over the snow which lies to a 
great depth in the cedar swamps of the 
northern woods. London Spectator. 


DOMESTIC: ATED ELECTRIC AL TERMS 

When a woman 
speak—exciter. 

If she gets too excited—controller. 

If she talks too long—interrupter. 

If her way of thinking is not yours—con- 
verter. 

If she is willing to come half way—meter. 

If she will come all the way—receiver. 

If she wants to go further—conductor. 

If she would go still further—dispatcher. 

If she wants to be an angel—transformer. 

If you think she is picking your pockets— 
detector. 

If she proves your fears are wrong—com- 
pensator. 

If she goes up in the air—condenser. 

If she wants chocolates—feeder. 

If she sings inharmoniously—tuner. 

If she is in the country—telegrapher., 

If she is a poor cook—discharger. 

If her dress unhooks—connector. 

If she eats too much—reducer. 

If she is wrong—rectifier. 

If her fingers and toes are cold—heater. 

If she gossips too much—regulator. 

If she fumes and sputters—insulator. 

If she becomes upset—reverser.—Pull- 
man News. 


is sulky and will not 





THE PASSING PAST 


Don’t fret about the passing past; 
It’s no good to begin it—— 
The passing past is passing fast, 
And faster every minute. 
—Country Gentleman. 





A friend in need is a friend to avoid.— 
Yellow Jacket. 
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Deafness 


‘orated 
Destroyed 
from Ears, etc, 
Wilson Recteteinaaed Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears® reauire no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defectivein thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they areinvisible. Soft. safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
giving you full particulars and testimonials, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO.. Incorporated 
1346 Inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY- 





MAKE MONEY 


AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your 
spare time making show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. We show you how, supply 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
70 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 
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you must act quickly. You save 95c. 


The Pathfinder 
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All Five 
Mothers’ Home Life 1 Year 
American Neediewoman 
If vou are already a subscriber to any magazine in this club, 
your subscription will be extended from date of expiration, 





PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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seid erie ve 8160 corn pty it fl cea 


Men and Women. T.11 


SOAP AGENTS WANTED °:;:!2:: 


big line of 
products. Sample case furnished. Write for terms and particulars 


LINRO COMPANY, DEPT. 161 . ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


STOMACH 


Eat all you want, what you want, ery > sean to. 
Get rid £ Dyspepeia, Indigestion, oma 
ey Fuse. Sour Ewe, Ner- 
vousness Constipation, Headache, etc. 
Send 10c to help pay cost of 


mailing and we will send you a 
. P. J F 

















No matter how eevere or her 
standing your caseis, no matter 
what treatments you have tried, order this Peptopad TODAY 


DR. G. C. YOUNG CO., Dept.S. JACKSON, MICH. 


True Story Reveals 
Easy Way to Stop 
Asthma and Hay Fever 


An interesting story of a druggist’s 
discovery which has freed thousands 
from Asthma and Hay Fever is now be- 
ing sent to sufferers free; also a full size 
bottle of the prescription described in 
the story. All this druggist asks is that 
sufferers use his discovery faithfully for 
10 days; then if results are as the story 
relates you may pay him its cost of only 








$1.25, otherwise he will not accept a 
cent. Simply send him your name for 


free human interest story, trial bottle 
and testimonials. Write today. C. Leav- 
engood, Druggist, 1522 S. W. Bivd., 


Rosedale, Kansas. 





1 Pile! 


UT DOWN your fuel bills. Get all the 
heat you want—right where you want 
it— and save money, too! IJnstail a 
Bulldog furnace. It comes to you completely 
erected —goes through any door — fits any 
height of basement—and you install it your- 
self in less than two hours! “Getting it up was just work enough to settle 
my supper,” says Wm. Allman, of Topeka, Kansas. 


And the comfort you get! Don’t put up with old fashioned stove heat or 
some outworn furnace—when you can so easily get the latest and greatest 
advance in scientific heating. Burns almost amy kind of fuel, from hard 
coal to cheap screenings. Keeps a wood fire over night! And it gives so 
much heat for so little fuel that the Bulldog users are amazed! 


You may want to burn coal — but just to show you how the Bulldog burns 
even the very lowest grade fuel, read the following letter: 














The Bulldog 


it urnace 


| | Comes Completely Erected! 
ie You Install It Yourself! 


Ni Heats Home for 25c a Week! 


Edward R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, N. D., writes: “I can run my Bulldog 
furnace steady for fourteen days in normal weather conditions on the actual 
cost of fifty cents! Hard to believe, is it? That’s what some of my neighbors 
thought until I showed them! We have an unlimited amount of grain screen- 
ings in this country. That’s the fuel I’m using.” 


Most Heat; Least Fuel Best Furnace He Ever Saw 


W. L. Stowe, of North Reading, Mass. “The Bulldog is the best furnace I have 
says: “I have had all kinds of heaters and ever seen. To say I like it would be putting 
can truthfully say the Bulldo gives the it mild. Our house is as warm as summer 
most heat with the least fuel care. and it was that quick installed.”— John 


, Foxboro, Wisconsin. 
2% Tons H ‘ 
Fa sid ese of a. Cuts Coal Bill in Half 


“I burned only 2% tons of coal last winter “Before I got my Bulldog our seven-room 
and heated five rooms and bath.” Another house was always cold. With the —— 
user anya “Gives me 85 degrees tempera-__ it only takes half as es = and we h 
ture in below zero weather!’’ Another says: weather below zero, and the house was nice 
“We find it takes a little more coal to heat and warm in the morning when we got up.’ 
the whole (7 room) house than it did toheat —Jess T. Conrad, 1211 West Archer Street, 
one room with a stove using chestnut coal.”” Shamokin, Pa. 


No Money 
Down! 22 
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spection. Then, if satisfied, you make 
only small monthly payments at our 
amazingly low price. We've factory 
connections in both East and West 
and we ship from the nearest point. 





Remember, the Bulldog is different and better, with many 
patented, exclusive features that are fully explained in 
our free book. Send for it today! The Bulldog is the only 
furnace of square construction, giving straight free pas- 
sage of air; it is the only furnace with the Gable Top 
radiator, which receives all the direct rays of the fire. 


Complete combustion of all-gases saves 25% of your coal 


bill. The exclusive oblong fire-pot is not only ideal for 
coal, but enables you to keep a wood fire over night. 


The Bulldog is the only furnace whose heat can be regu- 
lated by a mere touch of the foot on the register upstairs. 
No fussing with chains or pulleys! But get our FREE 
BOOK and find out ALL about this WONDERFUL 
FURNACE. Write for it TODAY! 











BABSON BROS., Dept. C-413 


19th Street and California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


bt a ey , tantiog me in any wa 


offer on the tn ag Furnace 


= me your free 


Name .....000 oosseces pbesodehoubenceapendendebhséscescenes 


Address .. 
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“ae Let us show you 
how to have all the 
heat you want—where you 
want it—and when you want 
it—and save money. Learn 
how our amazingly low 
price has been made possi- 
ble by standardization. 


Babson Bros.., 
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Send for Free Book! 


Remember, the Bulldog comes 
to you for free inspection. Then 
only small monthly payments. 
Get ready NOW for the winter 
blasts to come. Give your wife 
and kiddies the best there is. 
You can do it easily. Send the 
coupon foday. 


19th Street and California Avenue, 
Department C€-413, Chicago, Illinois 








